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The Sections of the American Pharmaceutical 


Association 


Introductory Remarks by GEORGE URDANG 

In 1887, an important step was decided upon by the American 
l’harmaceutical Association: the forming of so-called “Sections.” 
These offered special groups within the national, all-comprehensive 
body an opportunity to discuss their particular problems. 

Seventeen vears earlier, in 1870, a special group of members 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, the teachers in the 
Schools of l’harmacy, had felt the need for closer cooperation among 
themselves than could be obtained without some kind of organized 
getting together. The result had been, in 1871, the founding of the 
“Conterence of the Schools of Pharmacy.” The gradual fading out 
of this “Conference” and its final disappearance in 1884 cannot be 
considered proof of its becoming unnecessary by more and better or 
ganized regard for educational interests within the American lhar- 
maceutical Association. It was entirely due to separating factors 
caused by competition, which were stronger than the connecting ones 
presupposing a similarity of conditions still lacking. Neither the 
founding nor the disappearance of this “Conference” meant a chal 
lenge to the then existing organization of the American lharmaceu 
tical Association. 

That was very different in the case of the “National Retail Drug- 
vist’s Association,” which was founded in 1883 and dissolved in 1887. 
The authors of the circular calling a meeting “for the purpose of or 
ganizing a National Trade Association of Retail Druggists” thought 
it necessary to state that “it is not intended that this association shal! 
at all interfere with the American Pharmaceutical Association, but to 
work entirely in harmony with it’—-an assurance not thought of 
when the “Conference of the Schools of Pharmacy” was founded 
Sut while the “harmony” between the Conference and the parent 
organization was never threatened, the relations between the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association and the new trade organization were, 
from beginning to end, rather strained. Immediate action and the 
quick and obvious solution of financial problems were sought by the 
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people founding the National Retail Druggists’ Association and these 
joining them in numbers, soon surpassing by far the membership of 
the parent organization. When this could not be offered to them by 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, they hoped to achieve it 
by the new association devoted exclusively to the trade interests of 
the American retail druggist. When these hopes were disappointed 
and the followership left the National Association of Retail Druggists 
as quickly as they had joined it, their leaders tried to achieve at 
least a guaranteed permanent regard for the commercial problems 
of pharmacy within the American Pharmaceutical Association be 
fore officially dissolving their separate trade organization. This 
desire found an open ear. At the 1886 meeting of the American 
Vharmaceutical Association the president, Joseph Roberts of Balti- 
more, told the audience that the Association, in order “to mamtain 
the status . . . as the national representative of the interests of the 
pharmacists of the United States .. . cannot ignore any interest 2 
Mr. Roberts was suggesting “a better plan than that at present in use 
for its {the American Pharmaceutical Association's! management,” 
and the Assembly appointed a Committee on Management with J. I’. 
Remington as Chairman “to consider and report on the future man 
agement of the association.” 

The result was a plan of reorganization, presented by Reming 
ton to the 1887 Cincinnati meeting of the American Pharmaceutical! 
Association and accepted without much discussion. The feature of 
special importance was the formation of four sections “to expedite 
and render more efficient the work of the Association.” These sec 


tions were: (1) a “Section on Scientific Papers”; (2) a “Section 


on Commercial Interests”; (3) a “Section on Pharmaceutical edu 
cation”; (4) a “Section on Legislation”. In 1890, the sections o1 
Pharmaceutical Education and on |.egislation were merged. In 1900), 
a section on “Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing” was added; in 
1904, a section on “Historical Pharmacy”. A “\Women’s Section’ 
was formed in 1914. An attempt made in 191] to devote a special 
section to the discussion of “Pharmacopoeias and Formularies” ended 
four vears later with the dissolution of this child of the section 

“Practical Pharmacy” and its return, as a special committee, to the 


mother section. 


1. Proc., A.Ph.A., 34: 130, 1886 


w 
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The work and the development of all these sections has been 
objectively analyzed and summarized in the following papers, which 
were presented at the Centennial Convention of the American har- 
maceutical Association in Philadelphia (1952) as a contribution of 
the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy. 


(ne general statement may be made in advance. Wherever con- 
tinuous systematic work and particular propagandistic action im a 
special field was required, separate organizations sprang up. In 
1898 the defunct “National Retail Druggists’ Association” was re 
vived under the name “National Association of Retail Druggists.” 
Two years later, in 1900, the pharmaceutical educators founded a 
new organization, the “Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties.” 
since 1925 called the “American Association of Colleges of Vhar- 
macy,” In 1904 the National Association of Boards of lharmacy 
was born. In 1941, the “.\merican Institute of the History of Phar 
macy” was founded as a center for research and information in the 
pharmaceutico-historical field. In 1942 the hospital pharmacists, 
who had formed a subsection of the Section on “Practical Phar 
macy” since 1936, organized the “American Society of Hospital 
harmacists,” and in 1940 the “College of Apothecaries” was found 
ed. These six organizations have been successful. But they have 
supplemented rather than replaced the sections on “Commercial In 
terests” (called “Pharmaceutical Economics” since 1937), on “Scien 
tific Papers” (called “Scientific Section” since 1913), on “Historical 
Pharmacy,” on “Practical Pharmacy” and on Pharmaceutical 
cation and Legislation.” The Sections continue to offer a much-used 
occasion for annual discussion in the fields concerned, which is Open 


to every member of the all-comprehensive organization. 


\s a matter of fact, 1f we consider the creation of the short 
lived Section on “Pharmacopoeias and Formularies” as tentative in 
character, only one of the sections of the American Pharmaceutical 
\ssociation has ceased to exist; and significantly this was the onl) 
one not devoted to a special branch or interest of pharmacy, but based 
on a biological fact. The “Women’s Section,” after nine vears of 
existence, was abandoned in 1923. The equality of sexes in Ame 
ican pharmacy did not leave much room for special work of this group 

The Sections of the American Pharmaceutical Association um 


doubtedly have proved their value. 
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The Section on Pharmaceutical Economics 


of the American Pharmaceutial Association 


NORMAN H. FRANKE* 


As it is today, so in 1886 there were two large national associa 
tions of pharmacists, the thirty-four year old American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association and the three year old National Retail Druggists’ As 
sociation, Although members of the American Pharmaceutical Associ 
ation felt they should not be directly connected with a mere trade or 
ganization, they had cheerfully supported the National Retail Drug 
gists’ Association.’ At this time, however, the National Retail Drug 
gists’ Association was engaged in a struggle, a losing struggle for 
its very existence. The failure of the Campion plan to correct the 
then prevalent evil of price cutting had caused a lack of interest on 
the part of over half of the membership.*. Thus it was not accidenta! 
that a former President, Mr. E. A. Sayre, at the September meeting 
in Providence moved the appointment of a committee to conter wit! 
the American ’harmaceutical \ssociation in regard to amalgamation 
The American Pharmaceutical .\ssociation responded by creating 
“Committee on Management,”’ a committee designed to consider and 
report on changes in the management of the Association.‘ \cting 
on the advice of the Committee Chairman, Joseph I’. Remington, at the 
annual American Pharmaceutical Association Convention in Cincin 
nati in 1887, the first vice-president, Henry ]. Menninger, announced 


“The neglect of trade interests led to the formation of the Na 
tional Retail Druggists’ Association. It was soon found that the 
membership of the two Associations was almost identical. Members 
of the parent Association soon realized that with justice and pro- 
priety and with more probability of success, the members can work 
together with better effect by uniting the entire pharmaceutical! 
profession of the country in one strong organization: and thus, after 
many interchanges of opinion between the two, we may be said to 
celebrate today the marriage of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation with the National Retail Druggists’ Association.” 

\nd thus the National Retail Druggists’ Association became the Se: 
tion on Commercial Interests of the American Pharmaceutical .\ssoci 


*Fellow of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educatior University 
Wisconsin School of Pharmacy, Madisor 


we 
"st 
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ation. \. HH. Hollister of Madison, Wisconsin, the last president of the 
National Retail Druggists’ Association, became the first chairman 
of the new Section, as well as the first chairman of the likewise 
newly created Committee on Commercial Interests, a committee ap- 
parently designed to act as the executive body of the section.* 


The National Retail Druggists’ Association members in this 
new Commercial Section immediately revived the question of re 
ducing the alcohol tax, a question that had received foremost con- 
sideration in the National Retail Druggists’ Association, a question, 
in fact, that had been designed originally to hold this Association 
together. They resolved at once to cooperate with the Nationa! 
\Vholesale Druggists’ Association and the state pharmaceutical as 

‘ciations in petitioning Congress to reduce or repeal the twenty-'\\« 
dollar tax on the right to dispense alcohol or liquor for medicin<! 
and beverage purposes.* 

The following year Hollister was reelected chairman, and recom 
mended action on several vital issues which were to be discussed 
for several vears to come. These topics were: 1—The careful se 
lection and training of apprentices, 2—Better physician-pharmacist 
relations, 3—Alcohol tax repeal, 4+—The elimination of price cutters, 
and 5—Protective insurance, similar to that enjoyed by Wisconsin 
druggists through their state association.* 


Some small success was realized from a resolution to cooperate 
with the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association in requesting 
manufacturers to use the official nomenclature on their product 
labels.® 

The efforts to repeal the alcohol tax had come to naught, mean 
while the problem of price cutters came to the fore. In 1890 the 
(ommercial Interests Section heard the Chicago Retail Druggist. 
Association plan for eliminating the “cutters,” and a committee was 
appointed to formulate a more workable plan to satisfy national 
needs.*° 

The next year an eight-point program was reported out. The 
\ssociation’s legal advisors were not in favor of the plan. which in 


brief provided that: 
1—The manufacturer must sell to wholesale druggists only 


2—Wholesalers must sell contract goods to druggists only. 
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3—Druggists must sign contracts involving terms of resale. 
4—Wholesale houses must not conduct business with price cutters 
listed by the druggists. 
5—Druggists dealing with ‘cutters’ would be boycotted. 
6—-Wholesalers must refuse contract goods to non-signers. 
7—Manufacturers must accord wholesalers cooperating with the plan 
the same purchasing conditions accorded other wholesalers. 
S—Wholesalers violating the terms of the plan would be boy- 
cotted.!! 


This became, with some modifications, the Tripartite Plan, and was 
tinally adopted by the American Pharmaceutical Association and the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, both cooperating with 
the Interstate Retail Druggists’ League. Although the Commercial 
Interests Section believed that it was the sense of the Association 
that relief from cutthroat competition could only be obtained by gen- 
eral cooperation of retail pharmacy at the local level'*, the plan was 
turned over to the Interstate Retail Druggists’ League to be put into 


effect on a national level." 


Trusting that the “cutter” problem had been solved by this 
Tripartite Plan, a forerunner of Fair Trade, the Commercial Inter- 
ests Section next turned its interests toward fraudulent claims made 
by some manufacturers for their patent medicines, and plans were 
discussed to eliminate “secret” formulas.’* Little was accomplished 
in this area, however, for many retailers were willing to take high 
profits from nostrums. 


In 1895 the Tripartite Plan collapsed. This succession of fat! 
ures and disappointments culminated in the election in 1897 of Jo 
seph Jacobs of Atlanta, Georgia, as chairman of the Section.” The 
election of Jacobs, a notorious price cutter, announced the inability 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association to enforce adequatel) 
measures designed to improve commercial practices within the cal! 
ing. Cries for positive aggressive action were to become ever weaker 
\With Jacobs in the chair, the Section entered a period of transiti 


from an active group to a passive commercial symposium 


The election of Jacobs and the succession of failures were too 


much for the retail pharmacists who were against price cutting 


They felt that the American Pharmaceutical Association never could 
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properly represent the interests of the commercially minded retatler ; 
and so the following year Thomas V. Wooton of the Chicago Retail 
ruggists’ Association advocated the formation of the National As 
sociation of Retail Druggists. A motion to support and aid the 
proposed Association met such opposition from those, who vividly 
recalled the failure of the National Retail Druggists’ Association, 
that the motion was tabled. When it became apparent that the new 
\ssociation would be formed with or without aid from the American 
Vharmaceuticnt \ssocmtron, a motion to recognize but not aid the new 
group Was passed." In (ietober of L898 the National Association 


of Retail Druggists was founded. 


The members of the Commercial Interests Section who founded 
the National Association of Retail Druggists, however, did not desert 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. The very next vear 
Hlenry P. Hynson, President of this Association, addressed the Sec 
tion from the chair and succeeded in arranging an exchange of dele 
gates between the two associations." 


Under the chairmanship of Jacobs commercial papers had been, 
for the first time, genuinely encouraged, but now the number of 
these papers hed declned, for the center of such activity had shifted 
to the National Association of Retail Druggists. Still every effort 
was made on the part of the members of both Associations to stimu 
late the Section on Commercial Interests. The succeeding chairmen 
worked their addresses to provoke interest in issues being considered 
by the National Association of Retail Druggists. During the chair 
manship of T. V. Wooton of the Chicago Retail Druggists’ -\ssocia 
tion discussions were encouraged on shorter hours and better working 
conditions for drug clerks and apprentices and on commercial courses 
in pharmacy colleges. Although enthusiastic debate rarely followed 
these addresses, the business of the Section literally hinged upon 
them."* 


(me controversial issue was a National Association of Retail 
Druggists’ proposal to eliminate price cutting by refusing to recom 
mend substitutes for non-secret remedies, and thus using secret medi 
cines as a tool by obtaining a monopoly on their sale, forcing thereby 


the cutters out of business. This indicated the ever widening gap 
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between the two Associations, for the American Pharmaceutical -\s- 


sociation’s policy always had been against “secret” nostrums.'® 


In 1905 James H. Beal, president of the American [’harma- 
ceutical Association, made a statement in his convention address, 
which, when applied to the Section on Commercial Interests, meant 
that the period of transition was nearing an end. He said: 


“The impatience of the average American for immediate results, 
and the common disposition to ignore all values which cannot be 
directly expressed in denominations of United States currency has 
rendered it difficult for the Association to impress the retail phar- 
macist with its importance to a _ sufficient extent to secure his 
active cooperation and championship.’’-° 


President Beal felt convinced that, “. .. the mission of the Amer 
ican Pharmaceutical Association is to be, in the widest and fullest 
sense, the great post-graduate school of American Pharmacy.””*! In 
other words, the American harmaceutical Association through its 
various Sections was to provide a place where pharmacists could 
come and discuss their problems and learn the latest information 
available in the different pharmaceutical fields. As vet, the Com- 
mercial Interests Section was not functioning effectively within this 


concept. 


It is not surprising, then, that for the next tew years the Sec- 
tion was under heavy attack; efforts were made to disband the 
group.*? General interest was truly lacking; even a call for papers 
on the question: “Should the Commercial Section of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association be abolished entirely or receive more at- 
tention from the members of the Association,” received no attention 


at all.*° 


The Section fought to keep alive. Interest in the old question 
of druggists’ protective insurance was revived, and efforts were made 
to encourage commercial papers. Contributors were to be encouraged 
by dividing the nation into sections and calling for one or more 
papers from each section; thus making each group responsible for 
at least one paper.**?* But whenever a problem arose requiring a 


really positive stand, the Section felt that such a problem lay in the 


domain of the National Association of Retail Druggists. Indeed, the 
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Section encouraged both the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists and the state associations to concentrate on problems of this 
nature.*” ** Thus had the Commercial Section awakened to its new 
role; it was now intent upon becoming the great “post-graduate 
school” of commercial pharmacy. The period of transition was over. 


In 1912 prizes were offered for the first and second papers sub- 
mitted.-> A series of questions were introduced to guide those inter- 
ested in presenting commercial papers. Retail pharmacists were en- 
couraged to come and listen to papers as well as to bring their own 


papers and problems.*" 


Although commercial pharmacy courses had long been discussed, 
the subject was now taken up in detail. From 1914 through the early 
twenties professors came to speak and to listen; feeling ran high. 
Harry B. Mason of Detroit, Michigan, in an address on the college 


curricula, in 1917, said: 


“| have declared my opinion on a number of occasions. and | 
want to express it again, that the colleges of pharmacy in this coun- 
try will not be doing their duty to the pharmacists of this country 
until they pay more attention than in the past to the commercial 
side of the business, and until something like forty or fifty percent 
of the pharmaceutical curriculum is made up of commercial work.”*° 


xtreme though this was, many seemed in agreement. The 
work of the Section along this line quite possibly had some influence 


on college curricula. 


With these and other papers the Section began to grow and 
gather strength. Men of import in government and in the profes 
sion were invited to speak on the commercial aspects of their spe 


cialties"', and symposia were held on important topics." 


liversity became the keynote. In 1924, Section secretary W. 
Bruce Philip requested that the chairman and secretary be selected 
from different cities, and that papers be solicited from points distant 
from the convention city, so local druggists might have an opportun 


ity to learn of conditions in other areas 


The depression vears did not detract from the activity. Although 
the Section did not concern itself with the problem of rehabilitation, 
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the “Fair Trade” issue was in the limelight. People interested in 
Fair Trade presented their ideas and suggestions, thus increasing the 


activity in the middle thirties. 


Qn the fiftieth anniversary of the Section on Commercial In- 
terests in 1937, upon the suggestion of Roland T. Lakey of Detroit, 
the more appropriate title of Section on Pharmaceutical l-conomics 


was adopted.” 


\nother step forward was taken im 1941, when the Sec 
tion decided to submit all papers dealing with commercial courses in 
colleges of pharmacy to the American .\ssociation of Colleges ot 
Pharmacy in order to provide more program time for retail subjects 
and for the retailer himself. In that same vear Miss Olive B. Cole 


was elected to the chair, the first woman to hold this office.” 


With the passing of the vears the Section on Pharmaceutical 
I<conomics has maintained its vitality as a congenial place within the 
professional association where pharmacists can meet and discuss their 


problems and keep informed on business matters. 
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The Scientific Section of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
GEORGE B. GRIFFENHAGEN® 


It was at the 25th Annual Meeting of the American [’harma 
ceutical \ssociation which was held in September, 1887, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, that Joseph P. Remington, Chairman of the Committee 
on Management of the American \ssociation, made 
the following report.’ 

“Gentlemen, vour committee to whom was entrusted the duty 
of bringing forward a plan for the betterment of the meetings of the 
\ssociation respectfully submit the following for your considera- 
tion... It must have been evident to even the casual attender of 
our annual meetings that much useful time has been lost in the past 
through the lack of systematic apportionment of the time at the dis 
posal of the Association ; then again if it is known beforehand by the 
members generally that certain subjects will be discussed at specific 
times, it will enable them to make their arrangements to be present 
and take active part... Many alterations in the By-laws will be neces 
sary... These may be summarized as follows... Article Il. To 
expedite and render more efficient the work of the Association, four 
sections shall be formed as follows. |. Scientific Papers. I]. Com- 
mercial Interests Ill. Pharmaceutical Edueation I\. legisla 
tion.” 

Thus, the Scientific Section of the American [Pharmaceutical 
\ssociation was born. It is interesting to point out that Remington 
reported that various suggestions were made as to the title of the 
Scientific Section, but Article I] was adopted as proposed, and the 
official name was designated as the Section on Scientific Papers 
The name of the Section was changed to its present title in 1913 by 
change in the By-laws’ even though it was commonly referred to as 
the “Scientific Section” from 1895 on.! 

The Section on Scientific Papers replaced the “Committee on 
Papers and Queries” which handled all of the papers to be presented 


before the annual meetings prior to 1887, the majority of which 


Associate Curator. Division of Medicine and Publie Healtl Inatitutior 
Washington. ¢ 
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were of a scientific nature and would have been reported before the 
Scientific Section had it been formed. The first paper outside of 
committee reports which was read before the Association was en- 
titled, “On A New Proximate Principle from Sanguinaria Canaden- 
sis.” It was presented by Edward S. Wayne in 1856. 

The establishment of the Scientific Section was met with prompt 
enthusiasm, even though the attendance at times left something to 
he desired. [In 1889, Chairman of the Section Emlen [’ainter re- 
ported 

“The wisdom on the part of the management of the Association of 
two years ago in having divided its interests into these several Sections, 
is more and more manifest as time elapses harmonizing the different 
interests represented, and enabling each department to calculate def- 
initely upon having a proper hearing, and securing to each the unin 
terrupted use of its allotted time . To no other Section perchance, are 
the advantages of this change so apparent as to this one.. .” 

Since the first meeting of the Scientific Section was called to 
order, over 2500 different papers have been presented before the Sec 
tion. Fourteen papers were presented at the initial meeting. The 
average number of papers presented during the first 40 vears of ex 
istence were consistently around 23 to 30. From 1928 on there was 
an abrupt increase in the numbef, averaging around 70 annually. In 
19351, the Scientific Section hit a new high with 120 papers sched 
uled for presentation. 

Joseph Remington noted in his discussion at the 1887 meeting, 
“the time may come when this Association may become so large and 
Its interests so thor ugh): developed that it will be necessary to have 
sessions of two or inore sections at the same ume." ‘Today, not 
only has the interests of the Association so thoroughly developed that 
all Sections must meet at the same time as predicted by Remington, 
but the Scientific Section has been forced to divide into two or more 
sub-sections meeting simultaneously 

(one of the first ttems on the agenda for the ISSS meeting of the 
Scientific Section was the referral by the general assembly of the 
resolution on the establishment of a Committee on National Formu 
lary. ‘Through the discussion at this meeting of the Section, it was 
decided to revise the National Formulary every five vears.  Like- 
Wise, It Was the Scientific Section which prevented a movement in 


stigated by several state pharmaceutical associations to add the Na 


t 
t 
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tional Formulary as an appendix to the United State Pharmacopoeta. 
The final resolution prepared by the Section was submitted as fol- 
lows :* 

“Resolved: That a Committee on National Formulary be appointed 
at the annual meeting following the publication of a revision of the 
work; the said committee to hold office unless otherwise directed by 
the Association until their successors are appointed at the annual meet- 
ing succeeding the issuing of a new edition, and to report at each 
meeting of the Association.” 

In 1891, the first move was made by the Scientific Section to 
create a permanent fund with the view in mind of emphoying a full 
time pharmaceutical chemist for the purpose of carrying on original 
investigations under the supervision of the Committee on Scientific 
Papers.” This proposal finally became a reality when the American 
Pharmaceutical Association headquarters were opened in  Washing- 
ton, D. C., and permanent laboratory facilities were thus made 
available. 

In 1892, the first awards for scientific papers were made before 
the sessions of the Scientific Section. The Section through Mr. Sea- 
bury had proposed the following resolution to the general assembly 
in 1887."° 

“Resolved. That the Association award three prizes for the 
three most practical papers read before the Scientific Section, aggre- 
gating the sum of $150.00 and apportioned as follows: $73.00 for 
first, $50.00 for the second and $25.00 for the third prize. The 
awards consist of funds, apparatus, chemical or pharmaceutical litera- 
ture, the choice to be optional with the winners; all essays or papers 
to be marked on the title page. “For competition” so as to separate 
them from volunteer papers not offered in competition.” The reso- 
lution was passed by the Association that same vear, but because of a 
misunderstanding over the clause requiring all papers to be marked 
“For Competition,” no awards were made until 1892. At this meet- 
ing two prizes were awarded . It also seems that the committee had 
little choice as these were the only two papers (and the first which 
were marked according to the 1887 resolution, ‘For competition.”""' 

That same vear, the first Ebert Prize was made before the Sci- 
entific Section. Prior to that date, the Ebert Award was made at 
a general assembly session. It was on September 12, 1873, that the 


then retiring President of the Association, Albert E. Ebert, deposited 
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$500.00 with the Association “to further original investigation and 
to inaugurate a system of prizes by the Association to those who by 
study and application shall add to the knowledge of medicinal sub- 

A list of those who have won this coveted award since 1874 ts 
truly a roll call of the most prominent pharmaceutical scientists dur- 
ing the past seventy-five vears, as well as a chronological study of 
the most outstanding contributions which have been made through 
the Scientific Section of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
The following list has been prepared through the pages of the Pro- 


ceedings and the Journal of the Association." 


EBERT PRIZE AWARDS 


1874-1952 


1874--Charles Mitchell (Philadelphia, Pa.) “On Active Principles of the 
Official Veratrums.” 

1S77--Frederick B. Power (Washington, I). C.) “On the Resins of the 
Rhizome of Podophyllum Peltatum.” 

1882—-John Uri Lloyd (Cincinnati, Ohio) “Precipitates in Fluid Extracts.” 

1SS6-—-Emlen Painter (San Francisco, Calif.) “Spirit of Nitrous Ether.” 

1SS7 - Edward Kremers (Madison ,Wisc.) “Volatile Oils Hedeoma Pulegi- 
oides and Andropogan Nardus.”’ 

Joseph Geisler (New York, N. Y.) “Notes on the Morphiometric 
Assay of Opium.” 

Isso) William T. Wenzell (San Francisco, Calif.) “Coloring Principles of 
Flowers.” 

Is%1- John Uri Lloyd (Cincinnati, Ohio) “A Scheme of Assaying.” 

IS%7 James W. T. Knox and Albert B. Prescott «Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
“The Caffeine Compounds of Kola.” 

IS%sS Virgil Coblentz (New York, N. Y.) “Gelsemic Acid.” 

Henry Kraemer (‘Vhiladelphia, Pa.) “Quantitative Examination ot 
Crude Drugs.” 

140 Edward Kremers and Oswald Schreiner ( Madison. Wisc.) “Nitroso 
Derivatives of Caryophylline and Cadinene and the Bearing on the 
Characterization and Classification of the Sesquiterpenes.” 

1902-—J. O. Schlotterbeck and H. C. Watkins (Ann Arbor, Mich.) “Con 
tribution to the Chemistry of Stylophorum Diphyllum.” 


346, 


1903 


1905 


1906 


1907 


190s 


1909- 


1910 


1915 


1916 


1919 


1920 


1929 


1930 
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Frederick B. Power (Washington, Db. C.) “The Chemistry of the 
Stem of Derris Uliginosa.” 

Ernest Schmidt (University of Marburg, Germany) “Concerning 
Choline, Neurine and Allied Compounds.” 

J. O. Schlotterbeck and H. C. Watkins (Ann Arbor, Mich.) “Con- 
tributions to the Chemistry of Chelidone.” 

Frederick B. Power and Frank Tutin (Washington, D. C.) “A 
Chemical Examination of Eriodictyon.” 

A. B. Stevens and L. E. Warren (Ann Arbor, Mich.) “Poison Su- 
mac.” 

Henry Kraemer (Philadelphia, Pa.) “Some of the Distinguishing 
Morphological Characters of Belladonna and Scopolia.” 

Harry M. Gordin (Chicago, Ill.) “The Crystalline Alkaloid of 
Calycanthus Glaucus.” 

W. A. Puckner and L. E. Warren (Chicago, Ill.) “The Composition 
of Strychnine Arsenate and the Composition of Commercial Cop- 
per Citrate.” 

E. N.Gathercoal (Chicago, Ill.) “The Pharmacognosy of the Medi- 
cinal Rhamnus Barks.” 

John Uri Lloyd (Cincinnati, Ohio) “Adsorption Powders of Hy 
drated Siliceous Earths.” 

Arno Viehoever, C. O. Ewing and J. F. Clevenger (Washington, 
D. C.) “Some Commercial Viburnum Barks and Preparations.” 
George D. Beal (Chicago, Ill.) “Immiscible Solvents in Connection 
with Their Uses in Alkaloidal Assaying.’ 

Albert Schneider (Lincoln, Nebraska) “Micro-Analytical Methods.” 
W. L. Scoville (Detroit, Mich.) “Hot Extraction of Drugs 

Paul S. Pittenger (Philadelphia, Pa.) “The Biological Standardiza- 
tion of Local Anesthetics.” and “Isolated Uterus Assay for Pitui- 
tary Extract.” 

H. V. Arny (New York, N. Y.) “Standardized Color Fluids.” 

H. W. Youngken (Boston, Mass.) “The Anatomy and Botanical 
Position of Mire.” 

J. A. Handy and L. F. Hoyt (Buffalo, N. Y.) “Diethylphthalats 

L. W. Rowe (Detroit, Mich.) “Colorimetric Assay of Digitalis 

E. E. Swanson (Indianapolis, Ind.) “Standardization of [Digitalis 
Preparations, Nux Vomica, Gelsemium and Veratrum livdrogen 
lon Concentration Factor.” 

John C. Krantz, Jr. (Baltimore, Md.) “The Buffer Capacities of 
Acacia and Tragacanth.” 


M. R. Thompson (Baltimore, Md.) “The Pharmacology of Ergot. 


1911 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
192s 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1935 


1936 


1949 
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H. W. Youngken (Boston, Mass.) “The Pharmacognosy and the 
Pharmacology of Viburnum.” 


Zdenek F. Klan (Praha, Czechoslovakia) “Influence of Period of 
Vegetation and Development of Plants on the Alkaloidal Content 
of Hyoscyamus Niger.” 


Edwin Gillis and H. A. Langenhan (Seattle, Wash.) “A Phytochem- 
ical Study of Hlydrastis Canadensis.” 

Marvin J. Andrews (Baltimore, Md.) “Determination of the Rea- 
sonable Permissible Margin of Error in Dispensing.” 

Glenn L. Jenkins and Charles F. Bruening (Baltimore, Md.) “The 
Assay of Syrups Containing Hypophosphites Official in the Na- 
tional Formulary.” 

Frederick F. Johnson (Seattle, Wash.) “Solubility and Hydrogen 
lon Concentration of Quinine Salts.” 

B. V. Christensen and L. G. Gramling (Gainesville, Florida) “Bio 
logical Assay of Gelsemium.”’ 

Lioyd C. Miller «(New York, N. Y.) “The Assay of Digitalis.” 
William J. Husa (Gainesville, Florida) A series of 23 papers en 
titled “Drug Extraction” published between 1934 and 1940 

Ole Gisvo'!d ‘Minneapolis. Minn.) “The Constitution of Celastrol.” 
Pau! Jannke and Howard Jensen (Lincoln, Nebraska) “Sclerosing 
Agents--Sodium Morrhuate.” 

Lloyd W. Hazleton and Kathleen D. Talbert (Washington, ID. © 
“Factors Influencing the Cathartic Activity of Senna in Mice.” 
Walter H. Hartung (Baltimore, Bd.) A series of 15 papers on the 
synthesis of “Amino Acids” and “Aminoalcohols.” 

Harry W. Hind and Frank M. Goyan (San Francisco, Calif.) “A 
New Concept of the Role of Hydrogen lon Concentration and But- 
fer Systems in the Preparation of Ophthalmic Solutions.” 
Robertson Pratt, Jean Dufrenoy, Peter P. T. Sah and Louis A. 
Strait (San Francisco, Calif.) “Enhancement of Penicillin Activ- 
itv in vitro by Vitamin K_" and “Enhancement of Penicillin Et- 
fectiveness by Traces of Cobalt.” 

Rudolph H. Blythe, Harlan H. Tuthill and John J. Gulesich (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) “Evaluation of Hydrophilic Properties of Bulk Laxa 
tives Including the New Agent Sodium Carboxymethylcellulose 
Louis W. Busse and Takeru Higuchi (Madison, Wisc.) “Studies on 
Pharmaceutical Powders and the State of Subdivision” and “Heat 
Sterilization of Thermally Labile Solutions.’ 

Lioyd W. Parks, Arnold J. Hennig and Takeru Higuchi ‘ Madison, 
Wise.) “Sabadilla Alkaloids III Isolation of a New Crvstalline 
Alkaloid, Sabatine.” 


143s 
1939 
1940 
1941 

1942 
1945 
1946 
1947 
144s 
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It should be noted that John Uri Lloyd and Frederick Power 
won the medal three times and several have won it on two separate 
occasions. .\ll three of John Uri Lloyd's Ebert Medals and a fourth 
one, received by him in 1899 for a paper on “Standards for White 
and Black Mustard Seed” and listed as “General Association Prize” 
in the Proceedings, are now on permanent exhibit in the Division of 
Medicine and Public Health of the United States National Museum, 


Washington, D. C. 


Other awards have been presented to members of the Scientitic 
Section through the years, including the Hlerman Hager Memorial 
Prize; the John M. Maisch Prize ;'* the Frederick B. Kilmer Award! 
and the lodine Educational Bureau Award; but none truly represents 
the history of the Scientific Section like the Ebert .\ward. 


A tabulation of the topics most often discussed in screntitic 
papers during the first 605 years is interesting, if not pertinent. [’apers 
dealing with Digitalis lead with 44 separate studies covering some 
phase of this drug. Opium places a close second with 35 papers 
delegated to the study of morphine and opium. 24 papers have dealt 
with the assay of lergot, while 22 papers have presented procedures 
for the quantitative testing of pepsin. The following drugs have been 
studied in decreasing frequency as follows: Belladonna, Quinine, 
Strychnine, Cod Liver Oil, Cascara Sagrada, Ipecac and Cannabis, 


A closer study ot the topics presented before the Section during 
the first few vears as compared with the topics presented at the 1952 
Section meetings is an interesting way of reviewing the general trends 
which have developed in pharmaceutical research during the past (4 
years. Table | compares the classification of subect matter of the 115 
papers which were presented before the Section between 1887 to 
189] with the approximate same number (120) which were presented 
in 1952, Results are indicated both by numerical count and by per 


centage, 


It can be noted that in the early vears of the Scientific Section, 


a large number of the papers were concerned with practical pharma 
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cy research such as suggestions for compounding, incompatabilities, 
drug standards, etc. The majority of these subjects have since been 
discussed in the Section on Practical Pharmacy after the creation of 
the latter in 1900. Pharmacognosy played a leading role in phar- 
maceutical research, with Pharmaceutical Chemistry placing a close 
third. In 1952, however, the leading field of research appears to be 
that of Pharmacology. Pharmaceutical Chemistry rates a close sec- 
ond, with Pharmacognosy and the scientific studies on pure Phar- 


macy rating only about 10 percent each. 


Table Il compares the same two groups of papers according to 
the source of the contribution. Here again interesting trends may 
be noted. In the period between 1887-1891, the practicing pharma- 
cist who had no association with either industry or a school of phar 
macy contributed nearly half of the papers presented before the 
Section. Schools of Pharmacy contributed about one-third of the 
papers. In 1952, Schools of Pharmacy contributed 84 percent of 
all papers presented, and not a single pharmacist not associated with 
either school, industry or government made a scientific presentation 
hetore the Scientific Section. There were, however, some joint ses 
sions of the Scientific Section and the Section on Practical Vharma- 
cy. Industry and governmental agencies have made about the same 


number of contribution each vear for the past 65 vears. 


The Scientific Section has been governed by 63 different chair- 
men and 37 different secretaries, during the first 65 years. The first 
chairman of the Section was T. Robert Baker and the first secretary 
was A. B. Lyons. A complete list of all chairmen and secretareis of 
the Section since its inception may be found in the Supplement to the 
Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association, Scientific bedi 


tion. 


In general, the Scientific Section of the American harmacu 
tical Association can best be summed up as Chairman Henry Rusty 
did back in 1899." surely it is in the Scientific Section of the 
American [’harmaceutical .\ssociation that we should look for the 
best that American pharmacy can produce and for the highest ideals 


of which it can conceive.” 


, 
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TABLE | 
A CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS PRESENTED BEFORE THE 
SCIENTIFIC SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
Ciassification 
of the Paper 


ISS7T-IS91 1952 No 
Pharmacognosy 34 29.58 14 11.76 
Pharmacology 41.16 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry 9 25.23 17 3Y.4S 
Pharmacy* 46 40.02 10 7.60) 
Mise. 6 5.17 “ 
‘ t t 


pounding t litves nelare 


TABLE Il 
SOURCES OF PAPERS PRESENTED BEFORE THE SCIENTIFIC 
SECTION OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


ISS7-1S91 1952 No 
Association of author 
Practicing Pharmacist* a7 14.59 
Schools of Pharmacy 37 32.19 Low S4.00 
Industry 10) S.70 4 7.56 
Governmental Agencies 2 1.74 6 4 
Others, MD's, ete. 7.SS 3.40 
*Not associated with a school of pharmacy « ndustry 
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The Section on Practical Pharmacy of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
ALEX BERMAN* 


Introduction 

In 1898, the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Associa 
tion adopted a resolution offered by Hl. P. Hynson of Baltimore to 
create a Committee on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing. The next 
vear, in 1899, Hynson as chairman of the newly-appointed committee 
stated the justification and objectives of such a committee in the fol 
lowing words: “Those who suggested the formation of a special com 
nuttee on practical pharmacy and dispensing and those who advocated 
its establishment had no doubt witnessed the waning interest of the 
practicing pharmacist in the affairs of this Association . . . they had 
no doubt noticed that in the beginning the dispenser was mdeed the 
\ssociation’s strongest and most helpful force.” 

\ccording to Hynson, the objective of this committee was “to 
check the changing tide if possible; to mterest the retailer and draw 
from him some of his rich stock of information which daily experi 
ence and actual demand have given him: to stimulate him to a greater 
and more usetul exercise of his membership privileges, we have di 
rected our efforts, as nearly as possible, exclusively towards such 
members as could properly be classed with ourselves.” 

The efforts of Iiyvnson and his committee were rewarded at the 
Richmond convention of the American Pharmaceutical .\ssociation 
in L900, when the Couneil of the Association recommended that the 
new section to be known as the Section on [’ractical Uharmacy and 
Dispensing be established.  Hynson, who had been most. instru 
mental in having this Section created, was elected as its first char 

lirst Decade (1901-1910) 

Nine vears atter the formation of the Section on [’ractical 


Vharmacy and Dispensing, Chairman L.. A. Seltzer of Detroit, ad 


dressing the Section at the 1909 A.PhoA. meeting, remarked ruefull 


\\ meat \ P gant \\ 
P f the A.PhA,, 47:73, 1899 
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“In looking back over the history of this Section, the problem which 
the founders tried hardest to solve, and the one which has existed ever 
since .. . has been that of awaking an interest of individual members 
in its work. This problem still remains unsolved. Not that there has 
been any difficulty in getting a limited number of members inter- 
ested... but the essential purpose for which this Section was estab- 
lished, that of interesting the rank and file of the Association through 
means of a Section, in the transactions of which every dispensing 
pharmacist is especially interested and can take active part, is still 
almost as far from being realized as in the beginning.” 

Seltzer’s observation is as true today as it was 43 vears ago 
yet among the limited number of members participating in the ac- 
tivities of the Section, there have always been some of the most dis- 
tinguished names in American pharmacy. There ts no doubt that 
both the Association and American pharmacy have profited from the 
activities of this Section. 

During the first decade, 1901 to 1910, we find among the partici 
pants of the Section such men as Hynson, Dunning, John Uri Lloyd, 
Wilbur |... Scoville, George M. Beringer, I. Hl. Ruddiman, M. | 
Wilbert, Otto Raubenheimer, leon lascoff, Caswell \. Mavo, 
Fullerton Cook, Joseph P. Remington, and others. 

From the outset, these men took an active interest in the U.S.’ 
and N.F., many of them serving on the U.S.P. and N.F. committees 

What sort of papers on practical pharmacy and dispensing were 
being read and discussed during the first ten vears of the Section: 
\ brief survey shows the following typical papers read : 

1901 Hynson: “A Prescription Survey on Incompatibilities” 
F. T. Gordon: “The Alkalinity of Glassware and its Relation t 
Prescription Work” 
Dunning and Hynson: “A New Formula for Blaud’s Tron Pills” 
1902) John Uri Lloyd: “Chapman Suppository Mold” 
Dunning: “Compounding with Phosphorus” 


1903 Otto Raubenheimer: “Permanent Syrup of Hydriodic Acid” 
M. |. Wilbert: “A Circulatory Apparatus for Making Solution of 


lodine”’ 
H. Ruddiman: “Incompatibilities” 


(One of the issues of the day which agitated the Section in 1903 
was the charge of substitution leveled against retail pharmacy by 


we 
we 
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segment of the American press. The New York City Board ot 
Health had accused 315 pharmacists in the city of dispensing adul- 
terated phenacetin and had issued a statement to the effect that ‘the 
adulteration and substitution of drugs is believed to be widespread 
and flagrant, and is an evil which is a decided menace to life and 
health.” 

Chairman (seorge M. Beringer called his assertion “‘a model ex- 
ample of sophistry . . . construed as an indictment of the drug trade, 
and several of the metropolitan newspapers have found it ample ma- 
terial for sensational editorials . . .” 

Beringer replied to the argument that the druggist should be 
able to discriminate between the genuine and the counterfeit by stat- 
ing: (a) the druggist cannot prepare phenacetin and must depend on 
its supply from the large manufacturer; (b) that phenacetin was at 
that time not recognized by the U.S.P. and that there were no official 
tests.” 

In 1904, the Section heard reports by Messrs. Scoville, Wilbert, 
Ruddiman, Hynson, (). Raubenheimer and several others. (ne short 
and rather curious paper on “Pulvis Ventriculus Callosus Gallinace- 
us” or “Powdered Chicken Gizzards,” was read by William C. Kirch- 
gessner. 

At the 1905 meeting of the American [’harmaceutical ssocia- 
tion, the Section heard and discussed papers by Wm. F. Kaemmerer 
on the arrangement of the prescription department; H. M. Gordin 
on “Percolation”; Wilbert on “Elixir of Thyme with Bromides and 
Atropine”; H. A. B. Dunning on “Solution of Iron and Manganese 
Peptonate”; George B. Beringer on “Important Changes in the 
VILE: and C. S. N. Hallberg spoke on “Cresol and Its So 
lutions.” 

When the Section convened in 1906, the Chairman, W. C. Al- 
pers, read an address entitled “.\ Comparison of Foreign and Amer- 
ican pharmacy.” During the preceding vear, Alpers had submitted 
a questionnaire to American Consuls in various foreign cities, with 
the request that they interview responsible leaders in pharmacy and 
compile answers to such questions as: the number of pharmacies 
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per population; volume of prescription business; extent of separa 
tion of pharmacy and medicine; caliber of clerks; educational and 
professional requirements, etc. Alpers, on the basis of his data, con- 
ceded that Luropean educational requirements for pharmacists were 
higher than American, but was convinced that “. . . the comparison 
between American and foreign pharmacy is in every respect favor 
able to ours.”* [na statement which reflected the imtense laissez 
faire sentiments of American retail pharmacists during that 
\lpers announced, “let us therefore rejoice that we are American 
pharmacists; that we possess not only politically but also pharmaceu 
tically freedom of thought, freedom of action, freedom of develop 
ment. And while here and there the burden of free competition may 
rest heavily on our shoulders, it vet brings forth renewed energy and 
calls loudly tor the best efforts and best talent in our ranks.”> It is 
not clear why Alpers sought to get his information by way of U.S. 
consular authorities rather than by corresponding directly with out 
standing foreign pharmacists. 

Some of the most significant papers, discussions, and events of 
the next four vears were as follows 

\t the 1907 Section meeting, Chairman Hil. \. Bo Dunning of 
Baltimore suggested closer cooperation between the Scientific and 
Practical Pharmacy Sections. “There are... problems of the high- 
est interest,” said Dunning, “which might be considered to the prac 
tical advantage of the dispensing pharmacist . . . such as night 
carried to a certain point in this Section, and then turned over to 
the Section on Scientific Papers, in good shape, for their more ex 
haustive treatment.” 

The first detailed presentation before the Section of a phase of 
hospital pharmacy was in a paper by |. T. Harbold, pharmacist: at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital. His paper, presented in 1908, was en 
titled “The Opportunity of the Hospital Pharmacist in Advancing 
the United States Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary [ropa 
ganda,” and discussed the importance of acquainting the medical in 
terns and staff physicians with and preparations. Not 
even M. 1. Wilbert of the German Hospital in Philadelphia, an early 
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and active participant in the Section, had ever emphasized hospital 
pharmacy in any of his many excellent papers on dispensing and prac 
tical pharmacy. Bertha Ott, ina talk on “\Women m Pharmacy,” dis 
cussed hospital pharmacy at a meeting of the Women’s Section in 
1915, and a “committee on hospitals” was created by the Women’s 
Section. But not until 1921 did hospital pharmacy receive serious 
attention in the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing. 

The ampul and sterile solutions were discussed at some length 
for the first time in 1909 before the Section, in a paper by Caswell 
\. Mayo, entitled “The Ampul and its Uses in the [reservation of 
sterile Solutions.” 

In 1910, chairman of the Section, ()tto Raubenheimer, stated 
“| would earnestly recommend that the Association publish a ‘recipe 
hook” as originally proposed... in 1909... by Professor Hynson, 
the tather of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing.” 
The first committee on the A. Recipe ook was thus created in 
the Section in 1910, and ultimately became a standing committee 
through the action of the Council m 1915. Chairman Raubenheimer 
also suggested the establishment of “certified pharmacies,” to dis 
tinguished professional pharmacies from commercial drug stores. He 
furthermore envisioned the day when there would be two classes of 
dealers mm drugs, licensed pharmacists, and so-called herbalists as im 


France and “Drogisten” as in Germany. 


The Second Decade (1911 1920) 

The concept of “certified pharmacies” was discussed and elab 
orated upon at the meetings of the Section during the next few years 
Thus in 1912, the chairman of the Section, [? H. Utech, endorsed 
Raubenheimer’s suggestion. In 1913, the Section chairman, |. Leon 
lasecotf, approved of this idea and in his address suggested that 
stores to be considered professional should be owned by registered 
pharmacists; should have the prescription department separate from 
the store; should not sell liquor; should be sanitary and well venti 
lated; and should have certain minimum technical equipment and 
reference books. In 1914, HV. Arny, in a paper read before the 
Section, urged the creation of an organization called “The American 


Institute of Preseriptionists.” This was an extension of the idea of 
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“certified pharmacists.” As a result of Arny’s suggestion, a com- 
mittee headed by Hynson was established to study the matter. The 
committee report, read to the Section next year in 1915, rejected 
Arny’s proposal in the following words: “This committee does not 
believe that the American Pharmaceutical Association in view of its 
remarkably diversified membership characteristics, can seek or en- 
courage such an organization as proposed by Doctor Arny. Your 
committee deems it more consistent to advise that every possible et- 
fort be made to so improve the general conditions in... pharmacy as 
to make such an ‘institute’ as proposed unnecessary ... Even a re- 
strictive or conservative view of the future’s yieldings will show that 
the final just placement of pharmacy will not come from its separa- 
tion from trade, for that is impossible . . . it would seem to be our 
duty, not to elevate our noses at our trade relationships, but rather, 
to exert ourselves to improve pharmacy’s natural and inseparable 
environments ; that is to make pharmaceutical trading more scientific, 
more ethical, more esthetic.”"' 

In 1911, Oscar Oldberg recommended to the Section that a 
separate Section on Pharmacopoeias and Formularies be created. 
This recommendation, submitted to the Council of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association by the Section on Practical Pharmacy 
and Dispensing, was approved, and a Section on Pharmacopoeias 
and Formularies was established that same year. The new Section 
lasted until 1915, when it was dissolved and became a special com- 
mittee of the Practical Pharmacy Section. 

In 1916, chairman of the Section, Joseph Weinstein, suggested 
that clinical testing would be a desirable addition to retail pharmacy 
and make it more professional. At the 1917 meeting of the Section, 
Charles LaWall and Ivor Griffith inaugurated what was to prove a 
popular feature at subsequent meetings, namely the Prescription 
Clinic, where different prescriptions were discussed and analyzed. 

During the second decade of the Section’s history, a number of 
new names were being added to the proceedings—names that are 
now distinguished and familiar, such as \Wimmer, Spease, Kelly, 
Kremers, Fischelis, and others. Nevertheless, in 1914, F. \W. Nitar- 
dy, then chairman, complained that “Each vear we have succeeded in 
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collecting a number of valuable and instructive papers, most of them 
written by what we might call the old guard; -small indeed is the 
quantity of new blood enlisted.“'* In 1915, Chairman Osseward sug 
gested, “If this Section could find out methods showing how to make 
the prescription department more successful financially, a sull greater 


amount of enthusiasm and success would result to this section.””! 


The second decade of the Section ended on an interesting but 
strident note. Some of the members of the Section were outraged 
and alarmed by the attempt of a number of drug clerks to organize a 
trade union, in order to better their working conditions. I. A. RKud- 
diman, chairman at the Section meeting im 1920, stated, “In my 
opinion, the long day is the root of nearly all the ills from = which 
pharmacy is suffering .. . Cut the day down to eight or ten hours 
and life will take on a new interest... War and want of fuel short 
ened the hours tor a season and probably would have left beneficial 
results if the ‘Flu’ had not come along and put shorter hours to 
flight."'* Kuddiman warned that “to have drug clerks adopt 
the methods of labor unions in resorting to strikes to get their de 
mands would be unbearable. We must formulate some plan by 
which the drug clerk will have a working day sinular to other clerks, 
some plan by which the near strike will not become a reality. We 


must make pharmacy so attractive that we will get into the ranks 


the very best of the young men.’ John Culley of Cogden, Utah, in 
a paper entitled “Drug Clerks, Umions and Strikes,” offered the fol 
lowing solution: “My panacea for these troubles is a simple one 
and to the drug clerks | would say: Work intelligently and always 
to the interest of your emplover .. . Make yourself worth more to 
your employer by giving him your very best... Should a satisfactory 
conclusion not be arrived at, it is vour privilege to resign..." The 


most realistic and constructive approach, however, was taken by 
Cornelius (sseward, of Seattle, who stated ma paper that“... Re 
cent happenings have demonstrated only too clearly the great amount 


of dissatisfaction and unrest among our employees, and do not forget 
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that the unrest is still there, the dissatisfaction has not been removed 
Do you think it good policy to allow this condition to continue = 
Why not give your employee an eight hour working day, a good salary 
we cannot afford to have shorter hours forced upon us by any 
outsider ; it will pay us much better if we bring about this condition 


ourselves 


The Third Decade (1921-1930) 

Chairman Nitardy’s observation in 1914 that the Section was 
getting littlke new blood was not applicable to the events of 1921. 
That vear, the Section was suddenly given a vigorous transfusion by 
the influx of hospital pharmacists. Chairman Ivor Griffith stressed 
the need to: 1) interest the hospital pharmacists of this country im 
the work of the American Pharmaceutical .\ssociation; and 2) “To 
improve and increase the importance of pharmacy departments nm 
American hospitals.”"'> 

(seneral Secretary Wilham bB. Day, addressing the Section 1 
1921, stated that he would like to see established “a sub-section of the 
Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing where the hospital 
pharmacist would have part in the program each vear . 

In 1922, the Section’s officers were all hospital pharmacists 
Chairman Griffith announced ‘Hospital pharmacists within this -\s 
sociation are aiming to organize a section or division which shall lx 
representative of their particular ideas and interests. .\s a hospital 
pharmacist of long standing, as a loval member of the American [har 
maceutical Association, and as chairman of this Section, | hearti) 
believe that such an organization can function well only if it is made 
part of the American Pharmaceutical .\ssociation.” 

\t the 1923 convention of the American harmaceutical .\ssoc: 
ation, the Section held its first meeting with the Scientific Section, the 
main event being a Symposium on U.S.1’. and N revision 

Chairman Robert J. Ruth, addressing the Section meeting 
1924, recommended a “National Pharmaceutical Week.” This re 
ommendation, accepted by the Association, has become since 
popular institution in American pharmacy. 
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In 1927, Chairman Adley B. Nichols expressed concern regard- 
ing the inclination of retail pharmacists to abandon manufacturing 
and to buy from the wholesaler “not only fluid extracts and tinctures, 
but even lime water and simple syrup ...°*' The next year, Chair- 
man Nichols repeated the old refrain: “We deery the fact that our 
membership does not include a greater number of practical retail 
pharmacists for this is their section, or so we have tried to believe. 
But we find our membership primarily made up of hospital pharma- 
cists, Who of course, are not drawn aside from the true practice of 
pharmacy by commercialism and other demands made upon the 
average pharmacist; staff representatives of manufacturing houses, 
principally engaged research work; and pharmacy teachers 
who are struggling vear after vear to make themselves believe that 
the pharmacist has not changed, but still makes his tinctures, fluid 
extracts, syrups, 

There was a leveling off, and rather sharp decline in the num 
her of hospital pharmacy papers presented after 1925. This trend was 
however sharply reversed in the next decade when a significant rise 
in hospital pharmacy activity took place. The joint session meeting 
of the practical pharmacy section and the scientific section became a 


frequent occurrence in the succeeding years. 


The Fourth Decade (1931-1940) 

Two highly important events, stemming from the activities of 
the Section, took place during the next ten years. First, the intensi 
fied activity of hospital pharmacists led to the formation in 1936, of 
a sub-section on Hospital Pharmacy as part of the Section on [ra 
tical Pharmacy and Dispensing. This event has been characterized 
1 | Solon Mordell, one of the early leaders of the hospital phar 
acy movement, as “a turning point and milestone in the develop 
ent of hospital pharmacy practice.”** The second great develop 


ment was the establishment of the *‘ onference oft Protessional Vhar 


macists mm 1939 and its successor, the “American College of Apothe 


caries” in 1940. This latter occurrence was a reaction against the 
crass commercialism of retail pharmacy. The following is a brief 
1: 1101, 1927 
17: 1132, 1928 
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resume of some of the activity within the Section which brought this 
about : 

For many years, alarm had been expressed by members of the 
Section regarding the increasing preoccupation of American retail 
pharmacists with debasing commercial sidelines. It will be recalled 
that Otto Raubenheimer had suggested “certified pharmacies” in 
1910. This suggestion had been endorsed by Utech in 1912, by 
Lascoff in 1913, and had culminated with Arny’s proposal to create 
an “American Institute of Prescriptionists,” only to be rejected by 
Hynson’s committee in 1915. 

The feeling within the Section that “professional pharmacists” 
should form a distinctive group nevertheless persisted, and inthe 
thirties became intensified. In 1937, Chairman Whitney recom 
mended that the name of the Section be changed to “Section on [’ro- 
fessional Practices” with the appended explanatory byline, “For Hos- 
pital, Governmental and [’rofessional harmacists.”” This recommenda- 
tion was rejected by the Council. In 1938, Chairman Husa suggested 
the name, “Section on Professional Pharmacy” on the ground that 
“the term professional pharmacy is today pregnant with significance 
while the term practical pharmacy has no clear meaning.””*' 

Increasing concern with “professional pharmacy” is shown in 
the report of the Section to the House of Delegates stating that 39 
papers were presented, three of them before the joint session with the 
Scientific Section. The report went on to say: “A variety of subjects 
was dealt with. Symposiums were devoted to Hospital l’harmacy, 
Dental Pharmacy, and [’rofessional l’harmacy."** The presentation 
of papers on dental pharmacy was an innovation in 1934, and became 
a popular subject of the Section during the next few years. In 193s, 
“a general discussion of the more complete organization of professional 
pharmacists was held by a number of speakers and it was the consen- 
sus of opinion that professional pharmacists should work through 
this Section for the present and if necessary, later to develop a sub- 

IXvents moved fast, and as has already been indicated, this senti- 


ment building up over the vears reached a climax in 1939 with the 
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“Conference of Professional Pharmacists” and in 1940, with the es- 
tablishment of the “College of Apothecaries.”" That same year, the 
name of the Section was changed to the Section on Practical Phar- 
macy, the term “Dispensing” being dropped as redundant. By 1942, 
the Sub-Section on Hospital Pharmacy had ceased to exist, and the 
hospital pharmacists organized the “American Society of Hospital 
l"harmacists.” 
Concluding Remarks 

Dr. George Urdang has aptly characterized the role of the Sec- 
tions in the Association as “. . . forums in which all special questions 
of pharmaceutical interest could be discussed .. .."*" Perhaps no Sec- 
tion has provided a forum for more heterogeneous groups than the 
Practical Pharmacy Section. This has always made an appraisal 
of the scope and objectives of the Section hard to formulate. 

Frequently, in the history of the Section, there had been attempts 
made by its chairman to evaluate the Section’s past accomplishments 
and objectives. A number of these appraisals have been already cited. 
Two others are worth mentioning. In 1935, for example, Chairman 
H. M. Burlage announced the result of a Survey of the Section’s ac- 
tivities between 1920-1934 inclusive. His data showed that 73.7 per 
cent of the authors of papers were teachers and laboratory workers. 
The remaining group, or 26.3 percent, included retail pharmacists, 
hospital pharmacists, members of boards of pharmacy, and unclassi- 
fied participants. Of the 316 papers presented during this 1920-1934 
period, 46.2 percent were of an essentially scientific nature, and 53.8 
percent were of general interest to any practicing pharmacist. Bur- 
lage concluded that “the average retail pharmacist is too busy with 
things commercial . . . he is not interested in phases of professional 
pharmacy. . 

Another interesting evaluation of the Section’s activities was 
made by Chairman EF. P. Guth in 1944. He pointed out that there 
Was an overlapping of the activity of the Section, and that many of 
the papers read at the Practical Pharmacy Section could fit into the 
program of other sections or societies. Chairman Guth announced 
that “some of our members now feel that the Section on Practical 
27. Kremers, Edward and 
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Vharmacy has outlived its usefulness, others feel that the Section 
should be kept alive .. 

This brief history of the Section has shown that its accomplish- 
ments have been impressive. Some of the most illustrious people in 
pharmacy during the past 32 years have participated in its sessions. 
The history of the Section on Practical Pharmacy is intimately con 
nected with the devolpment of the “.\merican Pharmaceutical Asso 
ciation Recipe Book,” “National Pharmacy Week,” the “American 
College of Apothecaries,” the “American Society of Hospital I'har 
macists,” and the revision of the U.S.1’. and N.F. Interest in the 
Section is still high, and its role as forum still holds promise for the 
future, 
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“2.2. We believe that a National Association should be so com 
prehensive in its scope that every important interest should be effec 
tively represented,” said Joseph I’. Remington, chairman of the Com 
mittee on Management of the American !"harmaceutical Association. 
To this end the Association established four specialized sections in 
ISS7 “to expedite and render more efficient the work,” apparently 
using the American Medical .\ssociation as a model 

Should education and legislation be dealt with in separate sec 
tions? Remington thought not, but the Association decided to oper- 


ate separate sections experimentally 
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At the first meeting of the Sections (1888) few members ap- 
peared in the Section on Legislation; and some of these were seen 
to ship out the door. “The Section on Education in the other room 
seemed to be drawing off our members,” the Secretary observed. So 
the meeting recessed until the Section on [Education had adjourned. 
C.S. N. Hallberg thereupon promised to move an amendment to the 
by-laws that would merge the two sections. With the consummation 
of this plan in 1890 the Section on Pharmaceutical I:ducation and 


legislation was formed. 


l“igor of the Section’s Younger Years 


In establ hing this Section the Association reaffirmed its tra 
ditional recognition of education and legislation as fundamental forces 
in professionalizing a calling—interrelated and interacting. — But 
they are not siamese twins; their annual union in the Section meet- 
ings did not mean that the program was always closely integrated, 
and in looking at the Section’s function we shall examine first one 
facet, then the other. 

pUCATIONAL INTERESTS Berore 1900-—The Section provided a 
common meeting ground, though not always a peaceful one, for ad- 
vocates of two different educational concepts. Vivid debates kept 
attention focussed on the problems, a store of data conscientiously as- 
sembled by committees helped show the type and magnitude of the 
problems, and a host of papers on the method and content of educa- 
tion fostered emulation and upgrading of instruction. 

For educators the Section held special importance as a commumni- 
cations center, since the Conference of the Schools of harmacy had 
been defunct since 1884. While the Section was not an organization 
of schools, being open to everyone interested im education, it did help 
bridge the gap between the old Conference (restricted to a family 
circle of association-schools) and the future American Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Faculties (open to all that met certain standards ). 

The purposes, as viewed by an early chairman, were: (1) pre- 
sentation and discussion of papers; and (2) careful collection and 
registering of data.* 

It was in this field that the Section performed most brilliantly 
and effectively. Some who looked for more far-reaching or persua- 
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sive measures® were bound, by the nature of the Section, to find dis- 
appointment. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education had been collecting data 
on pharmacy schools since 1870, but need for more useful data 
brought an Association appropriation of $50 to the Section in 1891 
for a national survey. The final report covered forty-seven closely 
typewritten pages; but after an administrative wrangle and tangle 
within the Association, the Section secretary was advised, he said, 
that “the report could not be published, that it could not be con- 
densed, and that there was no way of distinguishing between sham 
colleges and those of recognized standing.“” A less controversial 
approach brought support to the endeavor, and statistical surveys be- 
came a regular function of the Section. 

While the Section exploited its possibilities as an agency for as- 
sembling, presenting and evaluating the facts of educational life, the 
power of decision lay elsewhere. Professor J. 1’. Remington illumin- 
ated this circumstance by his reply to a resolution recommending 
“reputable teaching colleges of pharmacy to adopt a three vears’ 
course” by 1894. “The colleges themselves will simply have to de- 
cide that,” Remington observed, “so long as they are governed by 
boards of trustees.” 

That the Association's voice did not lack influence, however, or 
at least could give impulse and focus to a trend, was indicated by the 
editor of the IVestern Druggist when he told his readers: “In ac- 
cordance with the resolution of the American [’harmaceutical Associ- 
ation in 1891, all but one of the well known colleges have increased 
their courses |i.e., terms! to six months...” 

The prospect of required formal education for licensure as a 
pharmacist remained a subject for lively debate in the Section toward 
the end of the century. Despite the high ambitions of many members 
these discussions reflect a relatively low level of professionalization 
at this time in American pharmacy, on the one hand, and a_ public 
preference for minimum social controls and for minimum compulsory 
standards, on the other—even in a field directly affecting health. The 
idealization of the “self-made man,” the plight of the “poor boy,” 
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and the concept of “American freedom,” all loomed large in argu- 
ments against compulsory education in pharmacy.* 

The old controversies between state university schools and as- 
sociation schools kept bubbling to the surface, but toward the end of 
the century had begun to cool. The trend was melodramatically con- 
firmed at the Section meeting of 1893 when Albert FE. Ebert of Chi- 
cago, who had lived through it all, arose : 

“| believe it was nearly twenty years ago, although | cannot re- 
call the time,”"'’ he said, “when this Association took upon itself to 
denounce one of the best institutions in the land. | was one of those 
who took a prominent part in this action, and who at the time felt 
that it was necessary to oppose no less an institution than the Un- 
versity of the State of Michigan because its faculty did not agree with 
us in the matter of curriculum. Time has passed, and now when | 
look back and see who were the men that gave instruction im that 
University, and the vast amount of good they have done for the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, | feel, as do many others, that 
we ought to get down on our knees and ask pardon for the adverse 
action that we took, in years gone by." 

The next speaker got up, hesitated, then made a prefatory re- 
mark: “It 1s not my intention to criticize the colleges or any set of 
men. The Michigan lesson has taught us well.” 

The pioneer mold for American pharmaceutical education now 
lay broken, but the vestiges of old sores and the irritation of late- 
19th century competition for students hampered a satisfactory rein- 
tegration. 

(of commanding importance was the lack of an association or 
group that could stand up as arbiter and collective conscience con- 
cerning the educational means for molding American pharmacists. 
The scope of the Section on Education and Legislation apparently 
had been stretched too far, for example, when a committee was asked 
in 1893 to consider a controversial resolution that attempted to de- 
fine a “recognized college.” The next year the committee actually 
brought back a sobering restatement of the Section’s limited func- 
tion in relation to the schools. Said the chairman, S.A.D. Sheppard 


ot Boston: 
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“The connection between the Association and the schools and 
colleges is one entirely of courtesy, and in no sense one of judicial 
authority. ... It would seem for the best that the Association should 
be a common meeting-ground for all... . While most of the active 
workers in the schools are members of the Association, they are 
members simply in their personal capacities, and not by virtue of 
their connection with their schools. [t is simply a body made up of 
individual members. Therefore, it would seem that the \merican 
Pharmaceutical \ssociation has no right to set itself up as a judge 
of what should be considered a regular, or recognized, or reputable, 


or good or bad college of pharmacy.” 


No objection or question arose about this definition of the Asso 
clation’s relation to education. And on this basis the reports, the 


debates and the resolutions continued. 


What were some of the issues and the topics of formal papers 
that members discussed in the education part of Section meetings 
of the late 1890's?) One of the perennial topics for both papers and 
discussions was the issue of practice vs. theory, how and to what 
extent to make pharmaceutical education “practical.” Papers on 
teaching method and content of courses covered a wide range. More 
value was being attached to laboratory work in private as well as 
university schools, and teachers were talking about how to teach it 
and extend instruction. There were reports and recommendations 
on administrative topics, such as enrollments and the kinds of de 
grees granted. The preliminary education of beginning apprentices 

and particularly the lack of it-—-brought discussion, together with 
worn arguments about the value of apprenticeship vs. formal school 
ing. As implied previously, the Section seldom took a forthright 
stand on pressing issues confronting the colleges, but in) general 
placed the weight of its collective opinion behind the movement to 
unprove requirements of preliminary education and to lengthen the 
varied, unstandardized courses. Near the end of the century there 
was much talk about how to get the “new pharmacology” into. the 
curriculum and how to teach it, and (with the stimulus of several 
papers) how to encourage use of the metric system in the United 


States. 
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LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS Berore 1900-—The legislative part of the 
Section program naturally had the same concept of scope as the part 
on education: primarily to present and discuss papers and to collect 
and present data, “thus forming a center or bureau, from which in- 
formation might be given to all who desire to avail themselves of it.””' 

When the Section was formed only ten state boards of pharmacy 
were represented at the convention, and concern arose that especially 
members from states without a board would not be interested in 
the Section’s deliberations. The reply was that the programs were 
not to be only on state board affairs but on all legislation affecting 
pharmacists. Some hoped that the Section would help interest addi 
tional states im adopting a pharmacy practice act and establishing a 
hoard of pharmacy."* 

\t early meetings, men who had come together from = various 
parts of the country exchanged information on laws and what was 
good or bad about them. State examination procedures and policies 
took and maintamed a leading place in the discussions. (Queries 
posed each vear for discussion at the succeeding convention helped to 
strmulate the preparation of formal papers. As in the education part, 
comments or reports were sometimes solicited on conditions and 
policies in foreign countries. 

The constant surveillance and study of state legislation represents 
one of the substantial contributions of the Section. Annual legislative 
reports had been a function of a standing committee of the .\ssocia 
tion, however, ever since John M. Maisch brought in his notable 
“Report on Legislation...” in 1868. Thus, an old project was mere 
ly resumed by the Section in 1889, under the prodding of Matsch 
himself, who pomted out that “Since the Committee |on legislation 
became the executive of a separate Section” the traditional report had 
heen omitted, 

Now, vear after vear, the Section brought out comparative 
studies and national surveys on state as well as federal legislation 
related to pharmacy. These were not merely summaries with a com 
mentary, but reproduced the full text of new laws and of amendments 
to the old. Late mm the century this effort expanded to include oc 
casional studies of the qualifications and distribution of pharmacists ; 

William Simon, P Pharm. 18s 
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for example, it was shown in 1897 that among American pharmacists 
less than one out of six had graduated from any kind of professional 
course, and that in some states still the board of pharmacy knew of 
no man who had graduated from a course.'" 

During these years sentiment grew for more uniform state phar- 
macy acts in the United States. \Vhile an earlier Association effort 
had culminated in 1869 with the model law prepared by a standing 
committee headed by Maisch, a new, more enthusiastic endeavor was 
now to be launched under the aegis of the Section. Already in 1895 
Chairman James M. Good of St. Louis commended a member, Prot. 
Oscar Oldberg, for his “Draft of a Proposed Pharmacy Law” and 
felt that the Section might “prepare such a model law” to be “copied 
by all of the States.” 

At the next convention James H. Beal-—pharmaceutically fam 
ous father of George D. Beal—presented two notable papers in the 
Section: “Pharmacy Laws of the United States—a Comparative 
exhibit” and “What Is the Best Method of Bringing About (Greater 
Uniformity in Pharmaceutical Legislation in Different States 
His presentation concluded with a resolution establishing a commit- 
tee to seek the cooperation of state boards, associations and colleges 
of the United States and Canada in drafting a model law. 

After “extensive” but unpublished discussion, the resolution was 
referred to the officers of the Section with power to act. During the 
year suggestions were received from twenty-nine sources; and by 
1899 the subject took first place in the Section program, including 
several papers and much discussion. 

The chairman recommended that James H. Beal now draft the 
“model,” but Beal countered with a proposal to gather various drafts 
from throughout the ssociation even though the earlier attempt to 
get broad-scale participation and help had not been successful.'* 

Despite clashes of personality as well as of opinion, Beal was 
constituted a committee of one to draft the long-debated act; and his 
own motion for a renewed effort to obtain as many drafts as possible 
failed to pass. 


16 Tbid., 45: 269, 1897 

17 Ibid., 43: 343, 1895. \ harbinger of the model law appeared at the inauguration of 
the Section in 1887 when C. S. N. Hallberg of Illinois posed a query for the next 
meeting that read, “Give an outline of a pharmacy law embodying all desirable fea 
tures.” (Proc. Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 35: 030, 1887 

ts Proc. Amer. Pharm, Assoc., 44: 319-45, and 345-47, 1896 
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At the 1900 meeting of the Section Beal presented the model 
law, bringing to fruition a subject that for a decade had “received 
especial attention at the hands of nearly every president of the As- 
sociation, the various chairmen of the Section on Education and Leg- 
islation, in many papers presented by many members of the Associa- 
tion, and by practically all of the pharmaceutical journals.”*" 

Discussion punctuated the reading of the sections of the pro- 
posed law, seriatim. Numerous amendments flared up, some ac- 
cepted, others rejected. Then a special committee marched out to 
work into the draft the approved changes. The Section then directed 
its officers to distribute the final draft to all state boards and associ- 
ations. 

Some apprehension arose that this child of the Section would 
find a chilly welcome at certain pharmaceutical doorsteps ;*' and the 
professional as well as political realities no doubt were reflected im 
Beal’s decision to base his model law upon a “conservative plan” 
rather than on “theoretical considerations. 

Other questions concerning pharmacy practice acts that com- 
manded the attention of the Section during these vears were licensure 
examinations and reciprocity. In 1896 problems of constructing and 
administering state board examinations occupied almost a_ whole 
session. Although reciprocity had become one of the “most frequent- 
ly agitated topics,” a Section committee found the “interchange of 
certificates” so much in distavor that the idea was dropped. 

Committee chairman C. \W. Day felt that if the Association could 
set_a standard for schools, reeiprocity then could be worked out 
among states that met the standards. The consensus of an exten- 
sive discussion was that any action might be presumptuous “because 
the number present is so small.”** Here again the limited power 
and field of action of the Section foreshadowed that this major step 
within American pharmacy must await another time and different 
auspices. 

Turning to the issue of poisonings and poison laws, the Section 
characteristically based its discussions on collected data.“* By the 
end of the century members were increasingly uneasy about the ef- 


fects of local liquor laws, and considered possible restrictions that 
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mught be imposed on less conscientious druggists. The “saloon drug- 
store” became a painful and not quite acceptable subject in the Sec- 
tion, although reluctance gave way later on as the \ olstead \ct made 
the issue of more than local importance.* 

(on the national level, the abuse of trademark and patent privi- 
leges drew heavy fire. “Patent medicines” concerned the Section 
members from time to time, and it was felt that trademark provisions 
helped support this class of products in its most unsavory form. 
Never at a loss for words, C.S.N. Hallberg of Chicago painted a 
picture of the “specter of death and destruction, claiming its victims 
from the babe in the cradle to the decrepit octogenarian” as he oftered 
the draft of a Inil to regulate the sale of patent medicmes 

Charles T. P. Fennel of Cincinnati thought that such a question 
ought to be relegated to the Section on Commercial Interests. To 
which another member replied, “If this is not pharmaceutical legis 
lation, | would like to know what else it can be termed?" Both the 
seamy side of late-19th century American pharmacy and the pro 
fessional aims of a hard core of its practitioners were revealed as the 
debate wore on. Hallberg defended his proposed model bill on the 
ground that packaged medicines were not like other mercantile pro- 
ducts and that without knowledge provided by label formulas the 
pharmacist lacked a just claim to a monopoly on dispensing such pro 
ducts. The measure was finally disposed of by accepting his paper 
for publication and defeating the motion to turn the controvers 
over to the Section on Commercial [nterests.*' 

The effect of contemporary patent and trademark law on the 
marketing of new synthetics also caused resentment in the Section, 
and was to become a chronic issue in later years.- 

At the turn of the century national food and drug legislation 
loomed on the horizon, and the Section heard reports from: its dele 
gates to the National Pure Food and Drug Congress, whose mat 
purpose was to create sentiment in favor of the proposed law 

Some members thought, however, that the Section, the states 
and the United States at large, were letting legislation get out 


hand. The tradition of minimum social controls over economic lite 
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and the uneven cultural development in different sections of the coun- 
try continued to influence pharmaceutical thought.** 

(ther members felt keenly the need for a means within Ameri 
can pharmacy for more action and less discussion and seemed to have 
found frustration as well as pride in the Section’s record. Henry 
I’, Hynson of Baltimore expressed both the Section’s opportunity 
and the limitation during a debate in 1899: “It has been said to me 
several times about this Association, that we can do nothing about 
these matters. That seems to me absurd. Because we cannot change 
the laws Is no reason why we should not express our sentiments ; and 
if we cannot express them and lend our influence in bringing about 
much needed reforms, we had better go out of business.” 


Prelude to the ALA.C.P. and N.A.B.P. 


lor thirteen vears—-when there were no other national agencies 
in the fields concerned—the Section on [:ducation and Legislation 
had offered a specialized medium for the growth of ambitions, for 
the reinforcement of ideals, and for the development of cooperative 
endeavor. Yet, just as the general meetings of the Association proved 
inadequate by ISS7 to care for specialized tasks and associative needs, 
so now the Section found that the constellation of educational and 
legal institutions it had nurtured was outgrowing the nest. 

Need for. some national integration and upgrading of pharma 
ceutical education found no answer in the American political scene 
This was a task for voluntary associations, which did not exist. We 
have seen that Association members were sensitive to, now even tr 
ritated by, the Section’s lack of “any judicial authority.” and to the 
Section’s role as a “common meeting ground” for interested individ 
uals vet lacking the possibility of official representation or action 

leaders and members of the American Pharmaceutical .\ssocia 
tion had not made any definite provision in its structure for an of 
ficial role of mediator and coordinator of educational imstitutions, 
nor were they ready to do so now. 

Conversely, there seems to have been no vigorous revolutionary 
feeling within the meeting halls of the Association to bring into bemy 
new independent agencies. Yet, it is here in the Section that Ambi 


tions were nurtured for the founding of the American Conference 
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of Pharmaceutical Faculties (American .\ssociation of Colleges of 
Pharmacy since 1925) and the National Association of Board of 
’harmacy. And here, too, we can discern the historical content of 
the aphoristic statement that the American Pharmaceutical .\ssocia- 
tion is the “mother” of the specialized associations. 

A prelude to the second associative attempt of the pharmacy 
schools was an awareness of the fact and the meaning of an Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges founded in 1890.°' — Pointing 
to what had just occurred at the American Medical -\ssociation 
meeting, Prof. William Simon of Baltimore told the Section that 
“this is what we have to do, and what we ought to have done long 
ago. We have first to equalize the standard of our college education 
among ourselves, and have then to at least equalize it with the best 
furnished anywhere in the world.” 

A long and lively discussion followed, but there was none to 
express ambitions or a proposal to go and do likewise. — |’rofessor 
Remington advised caution. Some remembered the fate of the old 
Conference of the Schools of Pharmacy and shook their heads.’ 

But the astute James H. Beal of the Scio College in Ohio did 
not let the idea die. When he and a neighboring educator, (seorge 
Bb. Kauffman of Ohio State University, failed to bring the schools 
together in a conference four years later at the Asheville, N.C. con 
vention,** Beal nevertheless offered a resolution in the Section call 
ing for an association of schools for “regulating such matters as are 
for their common interest which do not come properly within the 
scope of the American Pharmaceutical -\ssociation.” 

The chairman, Rk. G. Eccles of Brooklyn, warned Beal and the 
members that the American Pharmaceutical .\ssociation had “nothing 
to do” with such a resolution. Professor Kemington thought that 
a special study of education to be reported at the next convention 
would bring a good attendance of semi-official school representatives, 
who might resolve themselves into an association. The chairman 
again warned that “this Association could not force them to do so.” 


No action was taken. 


1 The old American Medical College \ssociatior wi been dormant simce 188 “ 
vears prior to the demise of the first Conterence of the Ox ls of I 1 

2 Prog imer. Pharm issoc., 38: 243 f., 18 
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‘This is not the place to assess the evidence concerning the men 
and events leading the way to what is now the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy.** It seems clear, however, that men like 
Beal, Simon, and Hynson continued to work for a school association 
behind the scenes. At the Section meeting in 1898 we find Beal still 
pushing the idea in his “Report on American Colleges of Pharmacy.” 

“The colleges of dentistry and medicine have organizations of 
this sort, and have accomplished an enormous amount of good tor 
themselves and tor their professions,” he ported out. “Why may 
not colleges of pharmacy do likewise 7" 

In the discussion of Beal’s report, no one tried to answer his 
rhetorical question or commented on the proposed association. Beal 
saw that the rather intense competition among the growing number 
of schools was a serious block to organizational efforts, and he began 
to stress a conference that would not involve binding standards or 
policies. Before the American Pharmaceutical Association meeting 
of 1900 Henry P. Hynson sent out another call for organization to 
the schools. During the meeting an informal committee gave Beal the 
task of drawing up a report as a basis for bringing the American 
Conference of harmaceutical Faculties into being. “. . . Knowing 
of the magic in the word ‘conference’ | used it in recommending a 
meeting,” Beal relates. “Since there seemed to be nothing danger 
ous in the coming together in the same room, the other members of 
the committee agreed to the report.” 

The activities of members of the Section who brought this move 
successtully to fruition undoubtedly were outside the realm of formal 
consideration or action by the Section itself, for no mention of these 
history-making events appears in its proceedings for either 1900 or 
1901, 

Four years later, under somewhat similar circumstances the 
other major segment of the Section’s interests received new scope 
through a second conference, which formally organized as the Na- 
tional Association of Boards of Pharmacy. Like the Conference of 
Vharmaceutical Faculties it was established at, but not within, the 
proceedings of the Section, or of the parent \ssociation. Like the 


The questi ne in somewhat more detail by the present writer im “.\merican 
Pharmaceutical | cation Before 1900" Cunpublished doctoral dissertation, Univer 
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Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, and like the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists (founded six years before),®* the na- 
tional Association of Boards of Pharmacy grew out of the recogni- 
tion by determined individuals that an Association Section did not 
promise adequate action on the problems that the Section had de- 
lineated, popularized and clarified. 

An early transitory organization of boards of pharmacy had ap- 
peared in 1890, when the state association secretaries asked the board 
members to join them in an association.” This joint association 
died but the idea of bringing the boards together nationally did not. 

The desirability of board members meeting regularly with the 
Conterence of Pharmaceutical Faculties was suggested by [’rofessor 
I-<dward Kremers of Wisconsin at the 1903 meeting of the Confer 
ence. The faculties agreed and instructed the Secretary to issue an 
invitation to the boards for a joint conference during the next con- 
vention of the American Pharmaceutical Association.*° 

Six days later in the Section on [:ducation and Legislation, H. 
M. Whelpley of St. Louis pointed to the action taken by the Conter- 
ence and called for an organization of board members.* \ strong 
motivation was the lack of reciprocity of licenses among the states. 

Whelpley felt that the lack of reciprocity “costs the pharmacists 
of America many thousands of dollars every year, to say nothing 
about the loss of time and inconvenience and mental anguish borne 
by those registered pharmacists of one state or province who take an 
examination in order to practice in another jurisdiction.” 

“The remedy is within the hands of this section of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association,” \Whelpley argued. “\Will you act now 
or wait until the ridiculous outrage has run rampant for a few years 
more? ... we can form within the Section on Education and Leg 
islation a ‘Conference of Board of l’harmacy Members.” \Ve can ar 
range for an open session of the conference in this section of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association during our 1904 meeting 
He then moved that the Section “appoint a committee of five board 
of pharmacy members, this committee to call a conference of the var 
ious board of pharmacy members present this year and, with the new 
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officers of this Section, arrange for a special session of board mem- 
bers at our 1904 meeting of the Section on Education and [egisla- 
tion.” 

(ne of the members expressed the hope that the conference 
would not actually be part of an already crowded Section program. 
Whelpley replied that the Section should provide the occasion to 
bring the board members together and give them “official standing,” 
then the Association’s Council probably would make special provision 
as it had done for Edward Kremers’ Committee on Historical Phar- 
macy. In view of the invitation from the Conference of l’harma- 
ceutical Faculties, “the members of the Boards of Pharimacy will 
receive a double invitation.” \Whelpley pomted out. “If we get a 
fair representation—and | am confident we will the work will take 
care of itself.”"* 

Finally, the Section adopted Whelpley’s motion. The special 
committee appointed subsequently organized a conference that con- 
vened during the 1904 Association meeting, with twenty-six states 
represented. It appears from the various proceedings and press re- 
ports, however, that the conference met quite apart from both the 
Section and the Conterence of Pharmaceutical Faculties, and adopt- 
eda constitution and by-laws for the “National Association of Boards 


of Pharmacy.” 


Maturity or L:masculation? 

While every organizational effort may lose its pioneering vigor 
as its structure, methods and functions develop into familiar patterns, 
symptoms soon appeared that something more serious was happening 
within the Section on I:ducation and Legislation. There can be no 
doubt that the founding of the American Conference of harmaceuti 
cal Faculties and National Association of Boards of Pharmacy took 
much of the wind out of the sails of the Section and left its members 
without the same uniqueness of purpose and rather monumental 
sense of mission as before. 

By the early 1920's abandonment of the Section even came 


within the realm of consideration. In a paper entitled “Shall the 
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Section on [Education and Legislation be Discontinued?” \William 
B. Day of Ilineis contended that “It will be a sad day for American 
pharmacy when we admit that we, as an organization of progressive 
and inteiligent pharmacists, are so little interested in pharmaceutical 
education that we can afford no place for it on our program but are 
content to relegate it to an affiliated organization. . .° Dean Day 
saw the Section as a liaison between the \ssociation and the special 
associations, as well as an open forum on the topics there represented 

for “they need to keep in touch with us as much as we need to 
keep in touch with them.”** Significantly, however, a dean and not 
a practicing pharmacist pleaded the case tor the Section. 

In 1922 the shift of interest toward educational matters in the 
Section was stated ina way that might well have brought protests m 
earlier years of concern about uniform pharmacy acts, anti-narcotic 
laws, and food and drug legislation. Said the Secretary, Protessor 
W. Fb. Gidley, “The legislative work with which this Section is 
chiefly concerned, as we see it, is that which pertains directly or in 
directly to the educational standards upon which pharmacy rests and 
with the cooperative work required to maintain or elevate those 
standards.”"** That same year, however, the chairman expressed the 
view that more should be done “to watch caretully the federal and 
state laws affecting pharmacy— lending aid, financially or otherwise, 
to the enactment of legislation favorable to pharmacy. . .”* 

In 1924 the Section was “not well attended and not many papers 
were presented.” Artificial respiration was immediately begun, al 
though the temporary chairman [Professor |. Beard, agreed that 
“Probably the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy had taken over 
much that entered into the programs of other years.” Qne member 
thought other sessions “drew away the audience from the Section im 
which a minority had interest.” Professor Beard thought one stim- 
ulus to the Section would be to “encourage it to be a medium through 
which and in which schools not having membership in the Confer 
ence might have an opportunity to display their views on education ; 
and also as a medium in which legislation could be discussed and 


acted upon, 
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Klaborating on these views in a later Journal article entitled 
“The Section on Education and Legislation: Its Status and Chance,” 
Beard doubted that the sphere of the “least liked” Section was really 
completely covered by the activities of the ACPF, NABP, NARD, 
and House of Delegates (f. 1911)—otherwise the Section would be 
“doomed to inanition and final death.” 


This gloomy prognosis rallied a band of staunch supporters, and 


the Section took on renewed life.” Yet, the patient showed a ten- 


dency to relapse, which has worried the officers periodically. 


In the late 1930's attendance at the sessions was not good, and 
those present apparently were mostly educators. (seorge Schicks of 
New Jersey, the chairman in 1937, said, ““The men who are listening 
to me are men who probably do not need this information. 1 could 
figure on talking to about the same men whether | talk in New York 
or Dallas, Texas... . The problem of reaching the ones who need 
help most is still a difficult one.” The vice-chairman thought it was 
indeed too bad that “we have very few members here.””" The next 
vear the chairman observed, “. . . As usual, our attendance 1s pre- 
dominantly college men, our educators of future pharmacists and its 
allied sciences, which is as it should be, as I construe the title of this 


Section.” 


The chairman in 1942 thought this was not as it should be. 
said Roland T. Lakey of Detroit, “If this Section is to continue, there 
will either have to be greater interest shown by members of the other 
sections and organizations or we will have to obtain a new source of 
support. To the speaker's mind, there are two ways in which this 
might be done. First, to return to the Section the authority which 
it formerly had: to review, to pass upon all matters pertaining to its 
area of interest. The purpose of this is to provide for the member 
who ts unattached | to a specialized group or organization|, the prac 
ticing retail pharmacist. Second, to solicit papers from and to invite 
discussions by the unattached pharmacist. .. No two activities of the 
\ssociation would have a greater appeal for him than education and 
legislation, because both of these have a definite effect upon his eco- 


nomic, social and professional status.” 
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In diagnosing the Section’s dilemma, Dean Lakey pointed out 
that “Our annual meeting eventually became a conglomeration of small 
conventions of specialists meeting concurrently, with an occasional 
joint session. That the work of the convention is expedited im this 
way through the greater ability of experts to interpret, discuss and 
solve specific problems is admitted... | but] this Section’s program 
is always scheduled for the last two days of the Convention; by that 
time, most of the members have heard the experts discuss the current 
educational and legislative problems several times, so that interest 
and attendance at our sessions suffer. The officers of this section 
for the past few years have been grateful to the speakers, who were 
willing to present valuable papers to a handful of people.” 

Moreover, sometimes the program listed only a handful of pa- 
pers. In this vear, when Lakey spoke, only seven papers were pre- 
sented, and apparently none of these ever was published. 

In subsequent vears the Section officers continued to search for 
a vitalizing function that had not been preempted by other groups. 
The decline, and finally the demise, of published proceedings of the 
Association, make it more difficult to assess the recent history of 
the Section.”° It is clear, however, that after the turn of the cen 
tury and up to the present the Section has continued to serve as a 
wide open “forum’’—even though many of the discussions seem to 
have been duplicated elsewhere and the “common meeting ground” 
was not always well populated. The evidence for that we see in pro 
grams, the papers, and discussions appearing in the proceedings and 
the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association, as indicated 
below. 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS -\FTER 1900-——One of the topics before 
the Section through the decades has been the preliminary education of 
students. In 1906 a recommendation calling for one year of high 


school was adopted, “with applause.”"' The Section also served ex 


tensively as a sounding board for propaganda to require graduation 


= dind,, al +>! 4 

By 1940 the Section proceedings had beer ‘ t skheletor 
together after 1945 \lthough the \ssociation’s announcements indicate that procec 
ings are “published im narrative form” in the rnai, this actually refers—as far 
the Section is concerned—to one or two paragraphs hsting the new officers and the 
topics of some of the papers presente (see, example, 1954 n 1951 reports 
Some papers trom the Section meetings continue to be 4 lished im the .\s ition 
lournal, although in recent years not more than a fourth of those presented, an 
often not more than one or two Whatever the reasons for this circumstance oe 
limited further the influence of the Section as compared with its early vears 
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from a pharmacy school for licensure. Early developments in New 
York and elsewhere were eagerly reported and discussed, bringing 
“hearty demonstrations of approval.””’ 

“Considerable wrangling developed,” however, over a model 
pre-requisite law, presented by James H. Beal on behalf of a special 
Section committee, although the Section finally adopted the report.” 
\ committee report recommending minimum requirements for the 
“Pho GA” “Ph. CC.” and other degrees also brought heated debate 
at this time,’ a discussion often to be renewed. 

I.xamunations in the schools, as well as by the boards, continued 
to stimulate papers, as before the turn of the century. And in later 
years Section discussions occasionally reflected divergent views of 
schools and boards about how to examine the fitness of prospective 
pharmacists.” 

Year after vear, somewhere in the Section proceedings, refer 
ence appears to the need for converting to the metric system of 
weights and meacures. Already in 1902 the Section appealed to all 
pharmaceutical journals to translate formulas into metric equival 
ents.”” 

During the second decade a special committee of the Section, 
through information and advice, tried to help states get pre-requisite 
legislation passed, 

The keen competition for students among schools caused dismay 
early in the century, and intensified the problems ot establishing 
standards for entrance and graduation."' The quality of matriculants 
Was to remain a subject for major concern."* 

Agitation for more commercial instruction mtruded. In 192] 
the chairman, .\. 1. 1. Winne, maintained that the student was being 
“miserably trained for his commercial work” and asked a hearing 
on the subject, even though it “be regarded by some as taboo in this 
Section.” 

Methods, scope and problems of teaching other subjects of the 
curriculum continued to be discussed as in the early years of the 


Section, then dwindled to an occasional paper in more recent times 
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During the past thirty years some subjects gained active consid- 
eration because of the enthusiasm of particular members, then in- 
terest would wane—for example, on hospital pharmacy and its rela- 
tion to the schools ; on dental pharmacy as a topic for instruction and 
professional relations ; on public relations ; on instruction and propa- 
ganda to encourage prescribing of official rather than proprietary 
drugs; and on the Association’s student branch program. 

LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS AFTER 1900-—The legislative part of the 
programs sounded an alarm about the narcotic problem at the turn 
of the century. A committee surveyed the probable extent of abuse 
and addiction, and in 1902 the Section asked James H. Beal to draft 
a model narcotic act. Just what action should be taken to promote 
such legislation proved controversial, however: and after extended 
discussion of Beal’s draft at two conventions the Section decided to 
report it as “simply received and adopted, and referred for publica 
tion in the Proceedings without discussion.””"* In 1906 Beal reported 
an amended uniform bill based on meetings between Association rep 
resentatives and those from other pharmaceutical organizations 

\n undercurrent of deep concern about the narcotic problen 
continued to run through the Section, however, While its committec 
reassured the members that few pharmacists made it a policy to sup- 
ply addicts, others felt that there were “plenty of drugstores wher 
they can buy cocaine, morphine, ete. as easy as Epsom salt." By 
the 1920's national and state controls had been achieved. and the 
issue was no longer a pressing one. 

Concurrently with the narcotic problem the Section actively co 
sidered the implications of pending national “Pure Food and Drug” 
legislation. After the act was passed in 1906 the Section dispatched 
a committee to appear before hearings of the Food and Drug Con 
mission. The subject of food and drug legislation of course took o1 
renewed interest again in the “30s, when revision of the law wa- 
opened to discussion. 

The “liquor situation” could not be ignored after the advent 
of national prohibition. Discussion centered about the involvemer 
of both pharmacists and physicians in the remarkable use of aleoho! 


“for medicinal purposes,” and also the publicity stemming from use 
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of alcoholic patent medicines for beverage purposes."” Naturally, 
the Section could do little about 1t. 

“This is no place to discuss whether the Volstead Act is a suc- 
cess or failure,” said the chairman in 1922, “what we do know is 


that it has been most unfortunate for professional pharmacy.’ 

Trademark and patent legislation, which had been periodically 
castigated in connection with proprietary medicines, stirred renewed 
interest during World War I as German and other sources of pat 
ented synthetics dried up. Strongly worded reports of a special Com- 
mittee on Patents and Trademarks kept the Section interested in the 
movement for revision of national legislation. (ne aim was to make 
patent law cover only processes, and not products, and to make trade 
mark law cover only the distinguishing of an article from another 
brand of the same article, and not trade names to distinguish one ar 


ticle from a different one.** 


Hardly a piece of legislation considered or passed in ensuing 
decades escaped some attention at the annual meetings. 


SURVEYS AND StTaTistics.— The important statistical reports on 
pharmaceutical education and legislation, issued regularly by the Sec- 
tion since the 19th century, were continued into the 1920's. In 1922 
the Section secretary observed, however, that the surveys “en- 
croached a few possible points upon the assumed work” of the school 
conference, “and again overlapped in places the work” reported by 
the boards of pharmacy, and the project was finally abandoned.’ 

Joint Mererincs—The Section in Education and Legislation 
has held joint meetings periodically with other organizations work 
ing in the same field, and also on occasion with other Sections 

Speaking at what appears to have been the first joint meeting 
with the \merican Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, in 1916, the chairman 
believed that in past vears the Section had perhaps not given these 
organizations the attention they merited. “. .. We are seeking to 


make an effort to bring about a greater interest,” he said, “to show 


i 
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that these two organizations, which are serving such a splendid pur- 
pose, are in close relationship with our Association, . .”*" 

The first joint meeting with the Conference of Law [nforce- 
ment Officials (f. 1929) seems to have been held in 1933, when 
Chairman Charles \\V. Ballard of New York observed that ‘*legisla- 
tion affecting pharmacy has become so involved that it is probable 
that more satisfactory results may be had by our joining with other 
organizations in the legislative phase of our activities.” 

The effectiveness of such cooperation was sometimes reinforced 


by one group endorsing a resolution of the other. 


Summary 

After the founding in 1852, the American [’harmaceutical Associ 
ation repeatedly demonstrated its interest in education and legislation 
as tools for professionalizing .\merican pharmacy and protecting the 
public from incompetence. Hence, when the Association's work 
had become more complex and educational and legal structures were 
rapidly developing, it is not surprising to find that two of the four 
special sections established covered these fields. 

The attendance of the presumptive audience of the Section on 
Legislation at the first meetings of the Section on Education portend 
ed a main source of support after the Sections merged, namely, the 
teachers. 

When the Section stood alone in its special field, the reports, 
papers, debates and ambitions gave the Section a vigor and purpose 
fulness unmatched in later times. 

In education it filled a particular associative function by bridg 
ing the gap between the first and second organizations of pharmacy 
schools. In legislation it was the medium for development of model 
state laws and for the analysis of all legislation related to \merican 
pharmacy. 

The delimited scope of the Section—-the preparation, presenta 
tion, and discussion of papers and statistics by members as individuals 

could not meet, however, the associative needs of 20th-centur) 
educational and legal instrumentalities in the aggregate. 

The Section on Education and Legislation nurtured the attitudes 


and embraced the individuals that made possible the American Con 
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ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy. And while it was the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association that provided the encouragement and congenial oc- 
casion for their meetings after the founding, the role of the Section 
and parent Association as “mother” of the new organizations can be 
understood only in connection with the actual historical circum- 
stances. 

The Section has steered a rather erratic course since 1900, and 
at times even considered disbanding. Each time it has been rescued 
by loyal members who see its importance in one or the other light, 
but usually as an “open forum” and liaison—despite a growing group 
of other associations, conferences and committees dealing with educa- 
tional and legislative matters. 

The record of education and legislation since 1887 can largely be 
discerned in the record of the Section, pervaded by an atmosphere 
of striving for higher standards. Whuile the Section continues to add 
substantially to this record, the limited audiences plus limited publica- 
tion facilities for its annual program have further restricted its in 


fluence in more recent times. 


The Women’s Section of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
EUNICE R. BONOW, Ph.D.* 


In recognition of the fact that women have a place in pharmacy 
and as evidence of their faith in women, the Council of the American 
Vharmaceutical .\ssociation during the sixtieth annual meeting in 
1912 at Denver, Colorado, created the Women's Section of the 
\merican I’harmaceutical Association.’ At the first meeting of the 
Women’s Section in 1913, Dr. J. H. Beal, the general secretary of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association officially welcomed this 
Section. “There is work that you can do that cannot be done with 
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out you. We men feel that we are capable ot handling the coarser, 
heavy work of the Association but we believe that there is a finer 
quality of work that can be done by the Women’s Section that you 


can better accomplish”. 


Without a doubt, some of the members of the American [’har- 
maceutical Association questioned the Council's action in 1912 tor 
at the 1919 meeting Dr. J. H. Beal presented a paper entitled “\W hy 
the Women's Section”... “One of the purposes of this Section [is] 
to openly emphasize the work of women in pharmacy, and to attord 
the American Vharmaceutical Association the means of recognizing 
women’s pharmaceutical activities in a more public and emphatic 
way than could be accomplished by merely granting their right to 
general membership ... A second reason for the existence of such a 
separate section is that there are questions connected with women’s 
work in pharmacy which affect women primarily and directly as 
such and upon which they should pass independent judgment 
A third important reason for the \Vomen’s Section is the fact that 
the annual meetings of the Association are largely attended | 
women who are not themselves members, for which the regular 
program of the Association provides no duties except attendance 
upon the functions commonly set down under the head of entertain 
ment... The Women’s Section affords these non-members the op 
portunity of a place where they can feel free to exercise their efforts 
in a helpful and constructive way ... [It] plays the part of a \Women’s 
\unihary, but it was thought wise to make it something more than 
a mere aunihary by giving it an organic connection with the parent 


body in the form of a section co equal with the other sections.” 


The members of the new section were very enthusiastic and 
before the adjournment of their first annual meeting they had adopt 
ed a Constitution and By-laws which stated that the object of “this 
Section shall be to emphasize the right and capability of women to 
engage in pharmaceutical pursuits as a means of livelihood ; to unit 
the women employed in pharmaceutical pursuits for mutual encour 
agement and assistance; to labor for the improvement of legislation 


regulating the registration as pharmacists of women employed it 


the practice of pharmacy in hospitals and other public institutions 
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to unite the women members of the American [’harmaceutical .\s- 
sociation and the women of the families of members of the .\merican 
Vharmaceutical .\ssociation in a section for social purposes, and to 
cooperate in the promotion of the general progress of pharmacy and 


ot the American Pharmaceutical Association.” 


In her address at the first annual meeting of the \VWomen’s Sec- 
tion, Mrs. John Crodding, the president, stated that the mission of the 
Section Was “to give inspiration and encouragement to women capa- 
ble of entering this profession; to do all in our power to change the 
attitude of the public towards women desiring a vocation of phar 
macy.* The published reports of the activities of the Section show 
that for a period of six years the members were interested in this 
vocational guidance project. The various opportunities available to 
women in the pharmaceutical profession were presented by the 
women pharmacists of the section, Some of the papers that were 
prepared included “The Earning Capacity of the Women Pharma 
cist’ Clarissa M. Roehr “\Women in l’harmaceutical and Scien 
tific Laboratory’ M. Doggett?, “The Field for Women Phar- 
macists in Hospitals”—Charlotte I. Stimson?, “The Views of a 
Women Pharmacist”—Mrs. 1. A. Anderson, “\Women in Hospital 
Pharmacy’ — Bertha Ott’, “Woman in Her (wn Pharmacy”— Daisy 
\. Frick® and “Vharmaey—.\ Desirable Profession for \Women”™ 


Mrs. Hampton Ray Kenaston". 


The non-professional members also presented papers, however, 
the topics discussed were somewhat different as “What Druggists’ 
Wives Can Do to Ratse the Standards of the Profession’—— Mrs, 
Chamberlin’, “Sunday and Early Closing Hours”—-Mrs. R. 1. 
Thompson’, “The Sphere of Druggists’ Wives as Affecting Public 
Health’— Mrs. |. M. Bladen®, and “Problems in a Druggist’s Home” 

Mrs. C. A. Dye". 


\fter the 1919 meeting, the practice of including on the pro 
gram the papers written by members of the Section, was discon 
tinued. The 1915 report of the I.xecutive Committee states that there 
Was a surprising indifference shown to the requests for papers. ““Ke- 


quests were rarely refused but often ignored and we all know that 
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open opposition is easier to contend with than inditferences.”* — In 
1920 the program of the Section was shortened so as to cooperate 


with the local entertainment committee. 


The President of the Section, Mrs. G. D. Timmons, in her ad- 
dress at the 1916 annual meeting, said “while we may feel somewhat 
discouraged in that we have not accomplished what we set out to do, 
| prophesy the Women’s Section has come to stay and that the near 
future will see it well established with a large attendance and find it 
helping to solve real pharmaceutical questions, as well as aiding the 
American Pharmaceutical .\ssociation in a material way.” 
though the officers and committee chairmen were discouraged, they 
did work hard to enlist new members in the American harmaceu 
tical Association. “During the vear (1919) the number of new 
members brought in to the Association through the efforts of the 
Women’s Section were equal to nearly half of the new members 
secured by all the other sections combined”. 

\t the 1917 annual meeting, Dr. ©. B. Jordan, Dean of the 
School of Pharmacy at Purdue University, told the members of the 
Section that the women pharmacy students at Purdue University 
were interested in a national organization that would unite the 
women pharmacy students and women pharmacists, and that it 
seemed to him “that the Women’s Section of the American Pharma 
ceutical Association would be the proper organization to mother such 
a movement”. The Executive Committee of the Section and the 
incoming officers were asked to study the question.’- At the next 
annual meeting, Miss Zada M. Cooper reported that the question 
of a national pharmaceutical sorority was also discussed by the Com 
nuttee on Activities of Students and Alummi of the American Con 
ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties who recommended “that the 
committee be instructed to proceed at once to the organization of a 
pharmaceutical sorority in the Conference Schools. The Committee. 
during the last vear, has found the need for such, and, in a number 
have nuclei for a future sorority system. The part this Committee 
of schools, local chapters have been formed in which we believe we 


will play will be largely an advisory one. In this way we believe the 


faculties can wield an influence in shaping sorority destiny which wil! 
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be well worth while.” The Women’s Section endorsed this recom- 
mendation which had previously been adopted by the American Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties... The organizations of women 
pharmacy students at the University of Minnesota, University of 
Nebraska and the University of lowa were interested and in 1921 
their representatives met in the Hall of Pharmacy and Chemustry at 
the University of lowa to formally organize a new women’s pharma- 


ceutical sorority, Kappa Ipsilon. 


The By-laws of the Women’s Section specified that membership 
in the Section “shall consist of the women who are regular members 
in good standing of the American [’harmaceutical Association and 
the women who are of the families of regular members in good 
standing of the American lharmaceutical Association.”*,* Perhaps 
that statement is responsible for the failure of the Women’s Section 
to continue. Miss Adelaide Rudolph of the New York College of 
harmacy explained the difficulties encountered due to the fact that 
“the professional members of the \Vomen’s Section feel keenly their 
responsibility to the \ssociation, and know what they want to do and 
have made plans how to do it, and see the very great advantages of 
all pulling together, according to the old adage, ‘In union there is 
strength’, the non-professional members are inclined to so discredit 
their own influence in shaping the affairs of pharmacy that it 1s dit- 
ficult to secure from them the full cooperation which is necessary for 
any success of plans proposed”. The petition which was presented 
to the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association in 1912 
requested that a \WWomen’s Section, “in the nature of an auxiliary” 
he established.” however an early report of the \Women’s Section 
stated that “the \Vomen’s Section does not want to be an auxihary, 
or subsidiary organization, but it does want to be an intimate working 


‘ 


part of the American Pharmaceutical Association.” 


Despite the effort of the few interested women, the Section failed 
to carry on their ambitious program outlined at the first meeting. 
The last published report in the Journal of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association that mentions the Women’s Section was a notice 
of the 1923 meeting. The 1924 Yearbook of the American Pharma- 


ceutical Association does not include any officers after 1922. Mrs 
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l.vinan FF. Kebler of Washington, D. C., who was listed as the chair- 
man of the Women’s Section for the year 1922-23, guarded the pos- 
sessions of the Section and was present at the Second (ieneral Ses- 
sion of the 1934 American Pharmaceutical Association meeting to 
request that the Secretary's record of the \WWomen’s Section activi 
ties and the gavel belonging to the Section be kept at the Associa 
tion headquarters. The gavel, fashioned of orange wood, had been 
presented to the \VWomen’s Section in 1915 by Caswell A. Mayo, the 


resident of the American Pharmaceutical Association at that time. 


During the eleven vear period that the Women’s Section existed, 
nine women have served as chairmen. Included in this group were 
three wives of presidents of the American lharmaceutical .\ssocia- 
tion; Mrs. John G. Godding, Mrs. F. |. Wulling and Mrs. Lewis ( 
Hopp and two women pharmacists: Miss Zada M. Cooper and Miss 


Anna Bagley. 


Today “the temale members of the families of the members of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association” are “eligible to member- 
ship” in the Women’s Auxiliary of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association according to the Articles adopted by the Women’s Aunxil- 
lary at their 1937 meeting'’ and the women pharmacists participate 


in the program of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
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The American Pharmaceutical Association’s 
Section on Historical Pharmacy 


GEORGE URDANG 
Director American Institute of the History of Pharmacy 


The Beginnings 


It was exactly fifty vears ago, in the wake of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the American Pharmaceutical Association, that im_ this 
New World was achieved what in the old one has not vet been 
realized: the recognition of the history of the profession as one of 
the responsibilities of organized pharmacy. [resented by the mght 
men at the right time, the suggestions of Edward Kremers of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Albert E. Ebert of Chicago, Hlinois, and John Uri 
Llovd of Cincinnati, Ohio, fell on fertile ground. ©mn September 9, 
1902 the Council of the American Pharmaceutical .\ssociation de- 
cided “to recommend to the Association that a standing Committee on 
Historical harmacy be established, with directions to hold one pub- 
lic session annually ; the committee to consist of a chairman and sec- 
retary, to be appointed by the president of the Association and such 
members of the Association as the chairman of the committee may 


select.’ 


It had been a “Section” and not a mere “Committee” which had 
heen suggested by Edward Kremers and his friends, and in his ca 
pacity as committee chairman Kremers stressed this fact with all 
the persuasive power at his command. It took only two vears until, 
in 1904, this goal was reached. That did not mean, however, that all 
the demands of Kremers were granted, In his 1904 report? he had 
asked that “in order to make successful consecutive work possible . . . 
the office of Historian might be created, such office being permanent 
and its occupant to be delegated as associate to the succeeding Chair- 
man of this Section”. While Lewis C. Hopp in his 1904  presi- 
dential address suggested “that the Association at this meeting estab 

1. Proc. A.Ph.A., 50, 1902: 44, 45 
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lish a Section on Historical Pharmacy, with Mr. Kremers as per- 
manent Chairman” or, “if this deemed inadvisable a permanent His- 
torian* might be elected”, the Committee on the President's address 
did not agree with any permanency of office within the new section. 
It recommended that “the elective officers of this Section consist of 
a Chairman, Secretary and Historian, the same to be elected annual- 


and so it was decided upon. 


The Office of the “Historian.” 

From the point of view of the general structure of the .\ssocia 
tion a permanency of office within the individual sections could hard- 
ly be admitted. The fact that it was only the Section on Historical 
Pharmacy where this question has been made an issue again and 
again seems to allow two conclusions: (1) There was a tendency 
to assign to this Section tasks transcending those of an informative 
and opinion forming and presenting nature (for which purpose the 
Sections had been created) and meaning an attempt at assuming 
duties which would have made the Section on Historical Pharmacy a 
part of the executive of the Association; (2) there was no possibility 
in sight to achieve the goals concerned outside of the American Phar 
maceutical Association. 

With this in mind, one can see that even making a well in 
formed and strong-willed individual a permanent officer (historian | 
in fact by electing him vear after vear could not solve the problem 
This was made perfectly clear by Edward Kremers when he, after 
having been made the historian of the Section on Historical Phar 
macy without any interruption since 1904, refused re-election. — In 
his report at Detroit in 1912, which was to be his warewell address 
as the historian of the Section, Kremers said: 

“Like the offices of General Secretary, Treasurer, Reporter on 
the Progress of Pharmacy, and Editor of the Journal, that of His 
torian should be an office filled by the Council. E-x-officio the His 
torian should be an associate of the temporary officers of the Histori- 
cal Section. Two vears ago the Historian was made ex-officio a 
member of the Council. The time seems opportune for taking a 


second step in the right direction and to make him an officer of the 
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Council. As a permanent officer of the Association the Historian 
should attend each and every meeting . . .” 

It is of interest to note that the idea of making one officer of 
the Section, the Historian, the main carrier of the tasks and respon- 
sibilities concerned was by no means unanimously agreed upon by 
those concerned. When in 1905 Albert E. Ebert, then chairman, 
outlining the duties of the officers of the Section interpreted the obhi- 
gations of the chairman as “executive and advisory in character” 
and assigned to the secretary the recording of the minutes of all 
meetings while reserving the whole responsibility for planning and 
action for the historian whose “judgment should be supreme in this 
Section insofar as all matter of historical interest may be concerned”, 
his suggestions were adopted with a very small margin (15 to 12 
votes)." It seems safe to say that only the respect for Kremers pre- 
vented the defeat of bert’s proposals. 

In 1907 E.G. Eberle, then Secretary of the Section, expressed, 
in the absence of Dr. Kremers, some criticism. “It is well to go 
slow in transmitting authority’, he said, “but | believe the time wall 
come when it will materially advance the interests of this Section to 
charge the Chairman and Secretary with the usual functions of such 
officers in other Sections.” 

In 1913, after Kremers’ refusal of re-election, the Section nom- 
inated the pharmaceutical journalist, C. A. Mayo, its Historian. 
Then, 1915, something happened which almost looked like a realiza- 
tion of the ideas of those who wanted the office of Historian of the 
Section to be a permanent one, with E. G. Eberle as the first in 
cumbent. (in \ugust 9, 1915, the Council of the American harmaceu- 
tical Association recommended that “the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal 
shall be ex-officio the Historian of the Association”, The Council rea- 
soned as follows: “When the Historian was first elected, which 
was by resolution and not by by-law, the Association had no Journal 
and no [Editor ; now, it seems both fitting and logical that the Editor 
be made the Historian ..."* Three days later, on August 15, 1913, 
Iberle told the Section on Historical Pharmacy that “the storage of 
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historical contributions has partially been taken care of by placing 
these in charge of the Editor of the Journal, who becomes Historian, 
the conservator of historical contributions, and secretary and chair- 
man doing the work of this section.” 

The recommendation by the Council, undoubtedly initiated by 
Ieberle, and the latter's interpretation show clearly in what respect 
the new office differed from that which Kremers and his friends had 
hoped and worked for. Instead of being an office of its own allow- 
ing for rather broad authority in carrying through the goals of the 
Section on Historical Pharmacy within the framework of the Asso- 
ciation, it was to become one of the side-line duties of the Editor of 
the Journal making the acquisition and maintenance of association 
property its main if not even exclusive task. 

Although the Council recommendation has never become a part 
of the by-laws of the Association, it was honored throughout the 
lifetime of Eberle. In 1917 the Section was again informed by 
IXberle that “the Editor of the Journal of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association is also Historian, the curator of contributions to 
this Section”, and in 1918 L. E. Savre, then Chairman, stated “that 
the Historian was a permanent officer of the .\ssociation”,’* hence 
not to be nominated by the Section. 

After the death of Eberle the Section in 1942, upon motion of 
Ivor Griffith, elected this writer as Historian. Since in 1943 “due 
to the war emergency, the meetings of several Sections were omit- 
ted”,"' this election did not result in any activities. In 1944, with 
regard to the uncertain legitimation of the Section as to the election 
of a Historian, no such nomination took place. From then on up to 
the present, there has not been either a Historian of the Association 
nor one of the Section on Historical Pharmacy. The affairs of the 
Historical Section are now taken care of exclusively by a chairman, 
a secretary and a delegate to the House of Delegates to be elected an- 
nually and charged with the common duties of such officers 

Officers other than the “Historian” 
There were among the officers of the Section, acting as Chair- 


man and Secretary, the best men of temporary American pharmacy. 
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some of them genuinely interested in and even actively contributing 
to the history of pharmacy,'* and the sessions held under their guid- 
ance were distinguished by the number and quality of the papers 
presented. But the fact that there were not many such men avail- 
able made often enough the nomination of officers a rather haphazard 
affair. People with no historical interest whatsoever, just strolling 
into a very meagerly attended session, found themselves elected to 
office, “kidnapped” as one of the gentlemen termed it. There were 
even nominations in absentia without the previous understanding 


ot the nominees. 


“| was not at the meeting of the Section last vear [1915]", stated 
Chairman Charles Holzhauer in 1916, “but when | got home, I found 
that I had been made chairman of it. | wanted to resign, but was 
persuaded to keep the office and do the best I could with the assist- 
ance of the Secretary”."* It supplements the rather sad picture that 
there has been much absenteeism among the officers of the Section. 
In 1915 neither the Chairman nor the Secretary of the Section were 
present and in 1916 Mr. Holzhauer was very much disappointed by 
the Secretary in whom he had put so much confidence and who like- 
wise had been nominated in absentia. This gentleman did not ap- 


pear and there was no report. 


No wonder that already in 1907 [Eberle stressed the importance 
of “the proper selection of officers’.'* Twenty years later, at the 
1927 St. Louis, Mo., meeting of the A.Ph.A. Eberle’s statement was 
taken up in much stronger terms by W. F. Sudro, then Chairman. 
“| firmly maintain”, he said, “that greater care must be exercised 
in the choosing of the officers of this Section and the individuals so 


chosen should, by all means, prove equal to the task.” 


Since then this warning has generally been heeded, and it 1s 
certainly partly due to this fact that the Section, in spite of some 


doubts in its usefulness voiced because of the sometimes small at- 


12 As to the list of the officers of the Section on Historical Pharmacy up 
to the present see the most recent Proceedings-Number of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association 

3. J.A.Ph.A., 6, 1917: 44 

14. Proc. A.Ph.A., 55 1907: 576 

5. J.A.Ph.A.. 16, 1927: 110 
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tendance at its sessions, has survived the hectic years of World \War 


ll and of the “cold war” succeeding them. 


Tasks and Achievements 

It would be wrong to evaluate the achievements of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association’s Section on Historical Pharmacy by 
comparing the original goals proclaimed by its mitiator, Edward 
Kremers, with the results obtained. Kremers was not only, in .\mer- 
ican pharmacy, far ahead of his time, he was—-more often than not 
ahead of himself. His plans and outlines for the reforms he thought 
necessary ley ays followe | his vision of the perfect state of affairs 
with the utmost disregard for the given situation. Trying his hand 
and his heart in so many things and utterly unwilling to compromise, 
he had neither the strength nor the patience to follow through. His 
great merit lies in the fact that he saw the last goals and proclaimed 
them with the zeal of the missionary, in the example that he offered 
rather than in his practical achievements. 

The program outlined by Kremers in 1903, one vear before the 
“Committee” had been changed into a “Section on Historical lhar- 
macy’, shows all the earmarks of its originator. It not only asked 
for three main subcommittees working on (1) collections representing 
a drugstore of the period 1848 to 1898 in each state, (2) histories 
of pharmacy for each state, (3) a national pharmaceutical museum 
and library, but listed 15 individual fields to be dealt with by “still 
more subcommittees”. It is obvious that such a comprehensive pro 
gram could not be adequately taken care of within the framework 
of an American Pharmaceutical Association Section with annually 
changing officers, no permanent staff and no budget whatsoever. 

In his 1915 address, read in his absence by the Historian Eberle. 
Chairman F. T. Gordon hit the nail on the head by saying the fol- 
lowing: “In looking over the addresses for past vears, T find that 
pretty nearly everything has been recommended, but little has been 
done to put any of these recommendations into effect. [le resolve 
then dissolve 

That, naturally, did not mean that in the vears that followed 
the Section did not make any recommendations. Not less than seven 


were presented under the chairmanship of Louts Gershenfeld to the 


16. No italics in the original . J.A.Ph.A., 5, 1916: 242 
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House of Delegates in 1934. But besides repeating the old requests 
concerning the publication of as many as possible historical papers, 
the availability of all of them for research, and the encouragement 
of “greater regard of historical pharmacy in the curricula of the 
schools”, a new idea was presented. “A suitable historical division” 
in the headquarters was asked for, and the real meaning of this re 
quest was still underlined by Gershenfeld’s statement that “nowhere 
in this country do we have a distinct pharmaceutical historical im 
stitute." It was a step in the same direction when five years later, 
in 1939, C. ©). Lee suggested as one of the duties of an “Executive 
Committee” of the Section “to consider the advisability of organizing 
a central bureau for dissemination of historical material for teachers 
and investigators.”** 

It is understood that the “dissemination of material” has to be 
preceded by collection. “The collection of documentary material” 
had been proclaimed by Kremers in 1903 as the most immediate need, 
Year after vear until 1942, 1e., until the death of the Historian 
I-berle had deprived the Section of the man acting ex officio as “the 
conservator” of the Association's historical collections, this topic was 
reported on and discussed. Here again the lack of specialized at- 
tention by qualified full-time personnel made itself felt, aggravated 
by the permanent scarcity of space for this least cherished child 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association administration. Ma 
terial of all kind, hundreds of unpublished manuscripts accumulated 
and were stored away first in Baltimore, then in Philadelphia and 
finally in the new headquarters in Washington. 

It is significant that in 1935 a Section resolution asking for 
classification and publication of the historical papers presented and 
“to make more readily available the information contained inthe 
papers” was refused by the House of Delegates. In 1939, finally, 
the aged and rather disappointed Historian Eberle made the follow- 
Ing statement: 

“There are many papers stored in the files, not separated or 
gone over, covering about 25 vears, which for lack of space and other 


reasons had to be left in the files during several stages of moving and 


17. J.A.Ph.A., 23, 1934: 742 


IS. Ibidem, 28, 1930: 925. No italics in the original 
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now are in the beautiful permanent home ... The hopes are that 
soon he [the Historian] can go through these files for listing, but 
even this will require much time .. .”'" 

These hopes have not yet been realized. The situation as de- 
scribed by [Eberle still prevails with the only difference that in the 
meantime much more material has been accumulated. 

Among all the tasks approached by the Section on Historical 
Vharmacy one stands out for its boldness and—-the misjudgment of 
the conditions and requisites of historical work: the preparation of 
“a complete, down-to-the-minute history of American l’harmacy” as 
a cooperative venture of members of the American Pharmaceutical 
\ssociation active in the individual branches of pharmacy which they 
were to deal with. The initiator of the idea, the pharmaceutical jour- 
nalist (Druggists’ Circular) Clyde L.. Eddy, elected chairman of the 
Section in 1922, was of the opinion that the work could be ready for 
presentation at the 1923 meeting, and the \ssociation granted $100.00 
for the Section to carry on the work.*" 

There was not one of the men, then known for his own research 
in the history of American pharmacy, among those chosen by Mr. 
as collaborators. The names of Kremers, Raubenheimer, 
wall, Kebler, \Wulling were conspicuous by their absence. ne of 
the best qualified of the presumptive authors, A. R. 1. Dohme, stated 
that “probably none of them fully realized the importance of the un- 
dertaking until they came here and found out what their associates 
had been doing.””*' 

In 1924 Mr. eddy had to adnut that he had been overoptimistic. 
“While it is my hope”, he said, “that the history will be completed 
in 1927, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Association, it must be 
right, if it requires ten vears for completion.”** 

The deathbell of this ill-conceived child of an historical outsider 
Was ringing in 1928. Disturbed by mounting criticism and the obvi- 
ous lack of progress, the Council of the \ssociation, on motion of 
J. H. Beal, decided in 1926 on the appointment of a “Committee on 


the History and Achievements of Pharmacy” charged with the in- 


10. Ibidem, 28, 1989: 922 
20. [hidem, 12, 1928: 183 84, 922 
21. Thidem, 12, 1923: 906 
22. Ibidem, 14, 1924: 142 
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vestigation of the prospects of the project. The report of the Com- 
mittee, read before the House of Delegates on August 24, 1928 and 
signed by Charles. H. LaWall (Chairman), H. V. Arny, H. C. 
Christensen and R. |’. Fischelis, recommended “that the subject be 
dropped for the present and the committee dismissed”, and so it was 
decided. “We feel”, said the report, “that if such a work is to have 
a popular appeal, it should be an individual effort, written in a uni- 
form easy flowing style, free from dryness or ponderosity. Such a 
hook could not be written to advantage by a Committee even if the 
subsequent manuscript were carefully written.” As necessary pre- 
requisites for the one to do the job report listed “enthusiam, know!- 
edge and ability’.** In 1930 Eberle reported that in 1929 Ieddy had 


conveyed the material concerned to him for satekeeping. 


It still remains to discuss one of the main, if not even the most 
important task of all Sections of the American Pharmaceutical .\s- 
sociation that of serving as a gathering place of those interested in 
the field for the discussion of pertinent problems and, particularly, 


the presentation of papers. 


This task apparently was taken so much for granted that Kremers 
in his 1903 list of goals to be approached by the Section, quoted above 
again and again, mentioned it merely perfunctorily expressing a 
rather sceptical attitude. “Trudite treatises”, he said, “will scarcely 
command general interest on the part of the membership of our As- 


sociation’. 


In their “Report of Committee to Study Courses in the History 
of Pharmacy”, Harris, J. Ireland and ©. ©). Lee said in 


1936 the following : 


During these vears (since 1903) about 500 papers have 
heen presented covering at least M) topics of pharmaceutical interest. 
(only a small number of these papers have ever been published. Very 


few of us have ever been exposed to the papers and discussions of 


23. [hidem, 17, 1928: 1048 (49 
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this Section. We are not, therefore, stimulated in any larger way to 


carry away ideas pertaining to this field.’’** 


This harsh statement does not seem to be quite justified. The 
question of publication representing a special problem beyond the 
power and responsibility of the Section, it has to be admitted that in 
general the number and the quality of the papers presented has been 
rather satisfactory. ur knowledge would be considerably poorer 
without the papers that have been published, and the record shows 
that speakers of known authority and appealing topics, even if rather 
“erudite”, always attracted an audience. [n its competition with ses 
sions of other Sections of more immediate practical interest, meeting 
at the same time, the historical Section has naturally always been 
at a disadvantage. It was good psychology when, in 1918, the Section 
at the instigation of [:berle decided to hold thereafter two sessions 
instead of one, thus offering greater possibilities for attending as 
well as for presentation and discussion. After the introduction of 
jot sessions of the Section and the American Institute of the His- 
tory of Pharmacy in 1946, there have been three historical sessions 
at every annual American Pharmaceutical .\ssociation meeting with 


the result of a higher total of attendants. 


The history of the first fifty years of the American Pharmaceu- 
twcal Association Section on Historical Pharmacy can be summarized 
in a rather paradoxical statement. [ts momentum lies not so much 
in what it actually achieved as in what it failed. Burdened with an 
ambitious program that could not be realized within the frame of the 
Section, it kept the respective needs before the profession thus pay 
ing the way for supplementary movements and developments as briet 


ly exemplified in the following : 


1. Collections. The difficulties of place, space and personnel, which 
up-to-date have prevented an adequate organization of the his 
torical material accumulated at the American Pharmaceutical As- 


socition headquarters, have been an incentive for the establish- 


24. Ibidem, 25, 1936: 1173 
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ment of various private collections, among them two of national 
importance, the ( John Uri) Lloyd Library at Cinemnati and the 
collections of Edward Kremers at the University of Wisconsin, 
These private collections will remain useful even if the American 
Vharmaceutical Association collections some day should be or- 
ganized, catalogued, made available and taken care of perma 


nently. 


Besides, to quote John Thomas Lloyd, son of John Uri, “the 
efforts of the Historian and the Historical Section of the Amer 
ican Pharmaceutical Association exerted strong influence toward 
the founding of the new splendid section of Pharmacy and Medi 
cine in the National Museum in Washington.”** For many vears 
this division of the National Museum, ably headed until recently 
by the pharmacist Charles \Whitebread, has done much in present 
ing to the American people visual evidence of the history and 
importance of pharmacy. The American Pharmaceutical .\sso 
ciation Was certainly well advised when, in 1945, it entrusted the 
National Museum with the care and the exhibition of “Squibb’s 
\ncient Pharmacy”, the beautiful collection of pharmaceutical 


antiquities donated to the Association by iE. R. Squibb and Sons 


Finally, it was certainly in consequence of the historical 
consciousness kept alive by the Section that, in 1941, the “Soci 
ety of Friends of Historical Pharmacy” (every member of the 
\ssociation automatically becoming a member of the Society ) was 
founded in order to take care of historical sites of American phar 


macy. 


The History of American Pharmacy. The unsuccessful attempt 
at preparing a “History” as a cooperative venture of people with 
out time and inclination for and experience in pharmaceutico 

historical research has resulted in two fundamental conclusions. 
It has made evident the general demand for an adequate his- 
torical account of the history of pharmacy in this country and it 


has led to an authorative statement as to the w av in which such 
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a history has to be prepared. It was with this as its background 
that the first systematic survey of the development of American 
pharmacy in all its phases was written as “an individual effort” 
( Kremers-Urdang, History of Pharmacy, Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia 1940, 1951) and has been generally accepted. 


1 Center for the History of Pharmacy. he necessity of a per- 
manent pharmaceutico-historical center cooperating, although not 
identical, with the American Pharmaceutical Association Section 
on Historical Pharmacy proven and admitted, the founding of the 
American Institute of the History of Pharmacy in 1941 was 
greeted by those interested as a welcome supplementation of the 
work of the Section. This attitude was expressed by B. \. 
Christensen in his address as l’resident of the American [’harma- 
ceutical Association before the 1941] Detroit Meeting as follows: 


“What pharmacy has needed and needs now and in the tu- 
ture is a pharmaceutico-historical center. This need has been ac- 
complished in the establishment and organization of the American 
Institute of the History of Pharmacy at the University of Wis- 
consin ... The American Pharmaceutical Association should co- 


operate with the Institute to the fullest extent.”” 


(me vear later the American Institute of the History of Phar 
‘vy applied for the status of an “affiliate” of the A.Ph.A., and there 


been ever since the closest possible cooperation between the In- 


stitute and the American harmaceutical Association in general and 


the 


Section on Historical Pharmacy in particular with an unlimited 


“vive and take” on both sides for the benefit of the common cause. 


hist 


With the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy as its 
orical workshop and with the American Pharmaceutical \ssocia- 


tion Section on Historical Pharmacy as an authoritative platform for 


discussion of pertinent problems and the presentation of historical 


papers open to everyone, American [’harmacy, in this as is other 


fel 


26. 


ls, offers possibilities equalled nowhere in the world, 
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The Role of the Biologic Sciences in the 
Development of Pharmaceutic Service 
Section I. General Biology, Anatomy, 

Histology* 


RICHARD A. DENO? 


Introduction 


The Secretary of the Section has clearly outlined the purposes of 
this symposium. He has told us we are charged with clarification of 
the objectives of biology in pharmacy, and that we are to attempt 
“to define the real position of the biologic sciences in the integration 
of total knowledge essential to pharmaceutic service”. 

Biologic sciences, or biology, include all courses dealing prin- 
cipally with plants and animals (except those covering certain phases 
of human life). Many non-hiologists do not appreciate the scope of 
the biologic sciences. They frequently consider biology to mean only 
general zoology, and this concept, of course, is erroneous. The pro- 
gram of this symposium enumerates the principal biologic sciences 
pertinent to pharmacy. 

Pharmaceutic service includes a dozen or more avenues for earn- 
ing a livelihood in the health-science profession of pharmacy. \ 
large majority of our graduates follow the road leading to retail 
practice. Therefore this avenue principally has been kept in mind. 
Comments made here, however, are applicable to most of the other 


varieties of pharmaceutic service. 


General Biology 


(seneral nology is frequently the first formal scientific study of 
plant and animal life for students in pharmacy. Traditionally and 
logically, this introduction is given throughout the freshman vear, 
sometimes as a unitied course in general biology, sometimes as a se- 


mester of general botany and one of general zoology. In my opinion, 


7 gan 
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the year-course in general biology is preferable, with particular em- 
phasis on the general nature of the course. Reasons for this opinion 
and the type of course needed have been presented in detail else- 
where.’ Substantial one-semester courses in general botany and in 
general zoology are reasonably satisfactory substitutes for the vear 
of general biology. 

The introductory course or courses should give an over-all view 
of both plant and animal life, with approximately equal emphasis on 
each. In studying certain principles, such as the cell doctrine or os- 
mosis, plants and animals can profitably be considered together. — In 
other respects, such as study of representatives of the major taxono- 
nue categories, separate treatment is more practicable, 

At the end of the year the student should have a good general 
knowledge of the structure and activities of cells, of the chemical 
and physical nature of protoplasm, and of the systems of nomencla- 
ture and classification of plants and animals. He should know some 
thing of tissues, organs, and systems; as well as representatives of 
the major plant and animal groups in some detail. Study of the 
physiologic mechanism by means of which various kinds of organisms 
have solved vital problems should have received detailed attention. 
Toward the end of the course ecological relationships, genetic phe 
nomena, and the facts and factors of the theory of organic evolution 
should have been covered rather thoroughly. 

(General biology should be presented to pharmacy students ex 
actly as a substantial laboratory course on plants and animals should 
he presented to pre-medical students, students planning a major in 
nology, or any other students who will take a number of advanced 
courses in the biologic sciences. The relationship between general 
nology and the advanced courses in biology is precisely the same as 
the relationship between general chemistry and the advanced course- 
in chemistry. General biology is the introductory general bas 


course, 
Ina paper’ published fifteen vears ago the suggestion was mace 


to include in the pharmacy curriculum instruction in animal anatomy, 


histology, and embryology. .\lso suggested was instruction in plant 


anatomy, physiology, and ecology. 


on 
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The writer recognizes that the prevailing curriculum in phar- 
macy cannot provide for six courses in basic biology additional to 
general biology. ven an extended curriculum could not readily pro- 
vide for all these courses. The recommendation made fifteen years 
ago was for a second year of basic biology, one-half animal and one- 
half plant biology. The animal biology to be morphology, the plant 
biology to be morphology and physiology. The student in pharmacy 
needs to know animal anatomy in order to understand human physi- 
ology. He needs to know plant anatomy and physiology in order to 
understand pharmacognosy. 

Separation of gross anatomy from microscopic anatomy is tradi- 
tionally characteristic of courses in animal morphology to a greater 
extent than is such separation in courses in plant morphology. Hence, 
further comments here refer to gross animal anatomy. Microscopy of 
animals and plants will be discussed under Histology. 

Human physiology cannot be taught without knowledeg of struc- 
ture. lathology also depends upon knowledge of normal anatomy. 
Yet only a handful of the colleges of pharmacy now require courses 
in anatomy. Some morphology is included, of necessity, in physi- 
ology and sometimes in general zoology or in general nology. How- 
ever, Instruction in anatomy as now given in most of our colleges is 
elementary and fragmentary. Most students in pharmacy do not get 
the clear picture of anatomy needed for physiology. As a_ result 
human physiology is usually not taught at a level in keeping with 
the needs in this subject. 

The course in anatomy should provide the student with fairly 
detailed knowledge of the human organ-systems. Undoubtedly this 
can best be done by didactic instruction in human anatomy and dis- 
section in the laboratory of the human cadaver. Laboratory dem 
onstrations and study of pre-dissected specimens can profitably be 
substituted for some of the time-consuming detailed dissections. — It 
is not essential that students in pharmacy know every single detail 
of osteology or muscle anatomy. Particular attention should be 
directed to the anatomy of the autonomic nervous system and the 
endocrine system. 

\ reasonably satisfactory substitute for human anatomy is a 
course in mammalian anatomy with detailed study of the cat. Pre- 
liminary brief study of the dogfish in order to clarify the vertebrate 
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structural plan may be useful, but study of Necturus, the turtle, the 
bird, and other forms customarily included in comparative vertebrate 
anatomy is not recommended. (Courses in general zoology or gen- 
eral biology usually include study of the frog). A standard course 
in comparative anatomy is not a satisfactory substitute for a course 
in human anatomy or for one in mammalian anatomy, but it is cer- 
tainly better than no course at all in anatomy. 
Histology 

Courses in histology are complementary to courses in anatomy. 
With the aid of the microscope the finer details of morphology are 
revealed and a more complete picture of structure is provided. For 
plants, study of the gross features of structure is usually combined 
with study of the microscopic features. Frequently plant anatomy is 
restricted to a particular category, such as bryophytes or woody 
plants. 

For students in pharmacy a general knowledge of the micro- 
scopic anatomy of the major plant groups is needed in order to pro- 
vide basic knowledge for plant physiology and pharmacognosy. A 
generation or so ago plant histology was found in many curricula. 
Today, whatever instruction is given is usually included in pharma- 
cognosy. | am not sure that this absorption of basic knowledge into 
a professional area is good, but everyone here is fully aware of the 
reasons for it. In an expanded curriculum it would be wise to con- 
sider the advisability of re-introducing a one-semester course in gen- 
eral basic plant anatomy and histology. 

Animal histology should include didactic and laboratory instruc 
tion on the primary and the organ tissues of the human body. The 
pharmacy student should have a clear microscopic picture of the nor 
mal elements in human blood in order to understand later the thera- 
peutics of blood dy scrasies. He needs to know the microscopic 
morphology of renal glomeruli and tubules in order to understand 
tubular resorption, and the action of certain drugs and poisons on 
this activity. Adequate knowledge of the structure of the integu 
ment is helpful in understanding the action or lack of action of drugs 

n the skin, 
In animal histology, sufficient embryology can easily be intro 


duced to clarify immeasurably and simplify certain fundamental en- 


docrine relationships. Posterior and anterior lobes of the pituitary. 
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and cortex and medulla of the adrenals are easily “kept straight” 
once the embrvologic anlage of these organs are understood, Dis- 
tinctions between estrogenic hormones and progestational hormones 
are easily remembered once a student clearly understands the de- 
velopment of Graafian follicles and the formation of corpora lutea. 

Further examples are not needed to illustrate the fact that his- 
tology, like general biology and anatomy, is a basic discipline. — It 
gives data upon which advanced courses can build. It provides the 
means for replacing memorization with understanding. 

Conclusion 

The courses discussed here are not peculiar to pharmacy. They 
have long been recognized by biology, medicine, and dentistry as fun- 
damental links in the chain leading to advanced courses in the bio- 
logic sciences. All three subjects, general nology, anatomy, his 
tology, should be included in pre-pharmacy instruction or taught m 
colleges ot pharmacy as basic courses, not as applied ones. 

Anyone who has taught basic courses in science ts well aware of 
the possibilities for selection among the subject-matter that could 
logically be included in courses. Certain principles and examples 
must be included for a course to be general biology, or anatomy, or 
histology. Certain additional data needed for advanced courses im 
the pharmacy curriculum may be inciuded and even emphasized wath 
logic and without making the course an applied one 

\ number of responsible and excellent teachers in pharmacy 
colleges do not agree with the idea that basic courses should be kept 
relatively tree ot applied subject-matter and should precede the ap 
plied courses which depend upon them. Combinations of animal 
anatomy, histology, and physiology are common. Plant anatomy 1s 
generally included in pharmacognosy. In some curricula physiology 
isa part of pharmacology. I believe these arrangements are make- 
shift ones in most instances, and that a logically developed body of 
lnologic principles and data does not result from such combinations. 

\n important value to be derived from basic courses in biology 
has not been emphasized thus for. Pharmaceutic service, profession 
al, semi-professional, and non-professional, deals constantly with 
problems originating from relationships among living things. We 
are accustomed to the idea that a good pharmacist is a good chemist. 


\We need to learn that a good pharmacist is also a good Inologist. 
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Finally, the cultural values of basic courses in biology must not 
be overlooked. To learn the explanations for natural phenomena 
previously unnoticed or not understood is a thrilling experience for 
many students. There are many minor rewards and satisfactions 
to be had from a general knowledge of biology. 

Details concerning the advanced and applied courses in biology 
will be presented by other speakers on the symposium. If these ad- 
vanced and applied courses are to be taught at a level commensurate 
with the nature of the subject-matter, a substantial basic knowledge 
of general biology, anatomy and histology must be presented | in pre- 


requisite basic courses. te? 
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Section II. Bacteriology, Mic robiology, and 
Public Health in the De velopment ‘of 
Pharmaceutical Service 


J. T. TRIPP 
Laboratory of Biologics Control, National Microbiological Institute, 
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Dr. Deno has said that training in nology, anatomy and histology 
is equally useful to all pharmacists, regardless of the avenue they 
choose in applying their training. | agree with this and would add 
that all pharmacists should also have a thorough understanding of the 
principles of bacteriology and microbiology applicable to their pro- 
fession. Equally important is an understanding of the objectives 
and methods of public health including the principles of disease pre- 


vention and control. 
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The catalogues I have examined describe bacteriology courses 
which appear to include all aspects of classical bacteriology that can 
be crowded into the allotted time. This does not necessarily improve 
pharmaceutic service and it robs the students of time that could be 
profitably devoted to the broader fields of microbiology and public 
health and the specific applications of these to pharmacy. A few 
days ago | asked a pharmacist friend what he remembered about bac- 
teriology. He laughlingly replied that it was the course in which he 
had to learn the formulae for bacteriological media! | am sure that 


bacteriology for pharmacists has now progressed far beyond this. 


In March of this year, the Durham-Humphrey law came into ef- 
fect. This law requires that many drugs, including most biologics, 
he labeled: “Caution: Federal law prohibits dispensing without pre- 
scription.” This Congressional action places an added responsibility 
of controlled legal monopoly on the pharmacist and the schools of 
pharmacy must in turn adjust their standards and training to insure 


that graduates are competent to assume this responsibility. 


| speak to vou not as a teacher, but from experience gained as a 
supervisor of pharmacists in manufacturing serums and vaccines and 
in control work. .\s teachers you are well aware of the futility of at- 
tempting to follow the advice so freely given by self appointed critics. 
| do not feel critical of bacteriology as it is taught today and am not 
aware of changes that should be made. It is with a sense of humility 
that | present my views on the role of bacteriology, microbiology and 
public health in the development of pharmaceutic service to this group. 


Dr. Benjamin White once commented that a certain young bac- 
teriologist seemed to know how to grow, identify and use microorgan- 
isms. I seriously doubt that pharmacists need to go quite that far in 
their bacteriology. If time permitted, some students would be in- 
terested in the orderly study of microbiology including the areas of 
morphology, immunological properties, physiology, biochemical re- 
actions, and classifications. Such instruction would increase the 
cultural value of microbiology for them and would be excellent train- 
ing for a few highly specialized occupations open to pharmacists. 


The microbiological training for the majority of pharmacists 
should contribute the following : 
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Specific information 
1. Etiology and nature of diseases caused by microorganisms. 
2. The drugs that are available for the prevention and treat- 
ment of such diseases. 
a. Methods of manufacture 
b. Special handling and storage 
c. Use and mode of action 
d. Precautions for use 
e. Reactions or complications 
f. Usual dose and route of administration 
g. Contraindications 
3. Diagnostic drugs 
4. Sterility and sterilization 
5. Disinfectants and germicides 


6. Personal and environmental sanitation 


Basic microbiological disciplines and skills for application to 
many aspects of other pharmaceutical problems. 


An awareness of limitations, difficulties and special needs in 
problems of microbiological nature. 
(Should autogenous vaccines and injectables be manufactured 
in the usual retail establishments?) 


Introduction to highly specialized fields open to pharmacists, 
(e.g. manufacturing and control of sterile solutions, serums, vac- 
cines and antibiotics). 

An understanding of the principles of epidemiology, applied en- 


vironmental sanitation, hygiene and first aid. 


Cultural information that will help to establish the utmost con- 
fidence between the pharmacist and his professional and non- 


professional associates. 


Aware of the problems of public health in any community, the 


pharmacist should be prepared to take his place among the protes- 


sionals that accomplish the total health program of our country. (nly 


a relatively small portion of his training time need be devoted to for- 


mal instruction in public health because so much of his traiming is 


devoted to specific aspects of this general field. 


The instruction in public health that is included in the protes 


sional training of the pharmacist is a survey of the principles of pre- 
vention and control of disease, with emphasis placed on health laws, 


epidemiology, health service and sanitation. It is designed to: 
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A. Make him aware of his place and responsibility in the health ac- 
tivities of the community. 


Bb. Give added purpose to the professional aspects of his career. 


C. Supply background information that will guide the professional 
service that must be rendered by the pharmacist who wishes to 
become an important link in the chain of health services. 


The public health curriculum for the pharmacist should be ex- 
panded to include instruction in all health problems that are served 
by the profession. It should serve to supply practical applications 
and uses for the training given him in biochemistry and bacteriology. 
It could well include training in the fundamental principles of epi- 
demiology, nutrition, geriatrics, insect and pest control, and the meth- 
ods of achieving proper personal and environmental sanitation. — If 
time is available, a discussion of public health statistics would help 
to emphasize the magnitude of the problems facing the total public 


health activities of the nation. 


Training directed toward these goals will enable the pharmacist 
to give the high quality of professional service that physicians, den- 
tists, veterinarians, sanitarians, health departments and the public 


expect from the pharmacist. 


The objectives of this organization and the title of this sym- 
posium clearly indicate that you are striving to improve the services 
rendered by pharmacists. This is a worthy purpose, and one which 
requires careful planning and study if we are to continue to progress 
Regardless of the changes that may come in the future, it is clear that 
bacteriology, microbiology and public health will remain as basic sci- 
ences in the curriculum of schools of pharmacy. The challenge before 
vou is to plan these courses to enable the pharmacist to meet his 
professional obligations and take advantage of his unique confidential 

lationship with his customers to act as a liason agent between the 
customer and the other professions concerned with the total health 


program. 
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Section Ill. Pharmac ognosy, Phy slology, and 
Biochemistry 1 in the Dev lopment ‘of 
Pharmaceutical Service 


ROBERTSON PRATT 
University of California, College of Pharmacy 


A profession is an occupation that requires the combined prac- 
tice of knowledge, skill, and art for the benefit of the community. [’ro- 
fessional men and women render service without being servile. In- 
deed, service is professional pharmacy’s principal commodity. Lhar- 
macists serve the physician by disseminating to him reliable and un- 
biased technical information and advice on the action and properties 
and available forms of drugs. Pharmacists serve the lay public 
through careful preparation of medicaments and through judicious 
and intelligent interpretation, in language the laymen will understand, 
of information concerning drugs, insecticides, herbicides, and other 
scientific or quasi-scientitic developments that fall within the domain 
of pharmaceutical knowledge. Finally, pharmacists serve the com- 
munity through participation, in their professional capacity, im civil 
defense and other programs concerned with protecting, maimtaining, 
or improving public health not only at the local level but at city, state, 
national, and international levels as well. 

Pharmacy, then, is one member of the team of professions whose 
principal job it is to guard, maintain, and improve the physical and 
mental health of individuals and of communities of individuals. 
Other members of the team are medicine (including psychiatry }, 
dentistry, nursing, optometry, veterinary science, sociology, and, 
ideally, also the clergy. No one of these professions can achieve 
maximum development or render maximum service alone. leach is 
dependent on the others. 

The general question before us this morning is how can we as 
teachers of biologic sciences contribute to the development of phar- 
macy students so that upon graduation they can take their rightful 
position as members of the team of professional men and women in 
the health program; so that they can render maximum and most ef- 


ficient service in their proper sphere, and can, by so doing, be a credit 
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to and advance the profession of pharmacy. My particular assign- 
ment calls for discussion of the roles of pharmacognosy, physiology, 
and biochemistry in this program of development. | shall speak briet- 
ly about biochemistry and physiology, since the contributions these 
sciences make to the development of the mature pharmacist are selt 
evident. How can the pharmacist intelligently discuss and dispense 
para-sympathomumetic agents unless he understands the role of cho- 
line, acetylcholine, and cholinesterase in the blood? How can he in- 
telligently dispense anti-hemorrhagics without knowing about the 
roles of fibrin, fibrinogen, thrombin and prothrombin; or digitalis 
without understanding the physiology ot heart action? These are 
but three examples of the scores that could be cited. 

Physiology deals with the functions of organs and parts during 
lite. Biochemistry is concerned with chemical changes and energy 
relationships that reside at the cellular level and make possible, kine 
tically, the functioning of the organs and of the organism as a whole. 
Proper knowle !g+ of these subjects, along with corresponding know!- 
edge of pharmacology, makes it possible for the pharmacist intelli- 
gently to advise physicians and intelligently to discuss drugs with and 
to dispense them to patients. The need for pharmacists to be ade- 
quately trained in these fields has become increasingly important as 
medical practice has evolved more and more away from empirical 
procedures based largely on superstitution and tradition and has tend- 
ed toward treatment based on application of the results of funda- 
mental research. The increase in the number of prescriptions for 
hormones, vitamins, heamatopoietics, svmpathomimetics, parasympa- 
thomimetics, hypnotics, and sedatives, to mention only a few items, 
illustrates this trend in medical practice. 

When considered in its proper perspective with regard to the 
physiology and biochemistry of both humans and plants, pharmacog- 
nosy also can be of incalculable value in the development of pharma- 
cists capable of rendering maximum service, But [ believe that in 
some instances pharmacognosy is not making the maximum contri- 
bution of which it is capable. 

Today, in view of present procedures and trends in pharmaceu- 
tical practice, there is less justification, in the beginning course in 
general pharmacognosy, for emphasis on anatomy, histology, taxono- 


my, and memorizing of a large number of botanical and zoological 
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names, and even of many of the organoleptic tests than there was in 
the days when pharmacists frequently had occasion to dispense crude 
drugs or to make preparations directly from them. While these con- 
ditions prevailed, it was important that the compounder be able to 
correctly identify crude drugs and to detect the presence of impuri- 
ties or of adulterants in them. Krowledge of how such tests are 
made, of methods of applying them, and even of a selected number of 
organoleptic tests, is worthwhile, in my judgment, but greater acad- 
emic and practical value may be obtained from pharmacognosy by 
another approach ; namely, through chemistry, plant and human physi- 


ology, and plant and human biochemistry. 


If some state boards of pharmacy still consider identification ot 
crude drugs and the memorizing of Latin names of the plants and ani- 
mals that yield them essential for granting of a license, 1t behooves 
the candidate to acquire the information. But this does not imply 
that it is the obligation or even the proper function of the college or 
university to drill students in such rote memory work, unless it can 
be demonstrated that such drilling is in the best interests of improv 
ing pharmaceutical education and pharmaceutical service. The pri- 
mary concern of an academic institution should be sound education 
not cramming for a licensing examination. [’resumably, our curricula 
are based on what we as educators consider to be sound educational 
principles. They are not dictated by non-educational agencies or con- 
siderations. Course content, likewise, should be governed by educa- 
tional policies intended to instill into the student comprehension of 
fundamental principles, the integration of sciences, and his role of 


service in the community. 


The general pharmacy student can derive much that is of per 
manent benefit by participating in a course intended to demonstrate 
the fundamentals of plant biochemistry, the factors that govern en- 
zyme activity, biosynthesis of drug principles, the relationship of 
natural drug substances with their synthetic derivatives or counter 
parts, and the rationale for their application in pharmaceutical pro 
cedure, and the biochemical and physiologic basis for their use in 
medical practice. This type of work gives the student an understand 
ing of fundamental problems—an understanding that enables him to 


appreciate current pharmaceutical and medical procedures and to 
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intelligently evaluate new developments in a rapidly changing world 
throughout his professional life. 

I do not mean to negate the necessity for the teacher, the pro- 
fessional pharmacognosist, the graduate student in pharmacognosy, 
or for the food and drug inspector to be familiar with the anatomic, 
histologic, taxonomic, microscopic, nomenclatural, and other aspects 
of classical pharmacognosy. As long as plants and animals remain im- 
portant sources of drug substances (and it seems this will be for a 
long time) there will be need for some individuals skilled in the tra- 
ditional type of pharmacognosy. However, this kind of knowledge 
alone will not be enough; it will need to be supported by knowledge 
of plant physiology and plant biochemistry. 

extended study of plant anatomy, histology, taxonomy, etc., 
cannot, it seems to me, contribute significantly to the general phar- 
macist’s ability to render maximum public service. The pharmacog- 
nostic aspects of these and related subjects, should, | believe, be trans- 
terred trom the beginning or general course in pharmacognosy to later 
specialized elective (or perhaps graduate) courses in which, making 
use of the students’ broader background, it is possible to associate the 
anatomic and histologic features of the plant organs and tissues with 
their physiologic and biochemical functions and ecologic importance. 

In the time allotted to the general pharmacognosy course in most 
schools, it is imposible to cover, adequately, both the older aspects 
of the subject and the pertinent newer developments which have real 
significance in present-day pharmacy and which can contribute im 
measurably to the development of intelligent and comprehending phar- 
maceutical service. 

By replacing the phases of the subject which, except for the spe- 
cialist, are rapidly becoming obsolete with functional material that is 
based on current research and that is of practical as well as scientific 
value, we can help the student to a comprehension of scientific facts 
and principles that will be useful throughout his lite time ; that will add 
to his appreciation of the mysteries of life and of the organic world 
and to his ability to evaluate critically new discoveries and claims: 
and that, incidentally, will, along with these contributions to his per 
sonal spiritual and professional life, help him reach the goal for which 


all of us are striving, namely, better professional service and better 


pharmacy. It will be better because, since it is based on comprehen 
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sion and appreciation of the integration of scientific principles, rather 
than on the mere memorization of isolated facts alone, it will be cap- 
able of intelligent growth, self-criticism, and revision to meet chang- 


ing conditions. 


Section IV. Pharmac ology, Pathology, and 
Advanced Courses in ae Dev elopment of 
Pharmaceutical Service 


JOHN W. NELSON 
Ohio State University 


/ntroduction 


The members of the program committee in setting up this panel 
established several points relative to the purport of this program 

1. The applied biological sciences need no “justification” for thei: 
existence in the pharmaceutical curriculum. ‘Therefore no idea of justi- 
fying the teaching of pharmacognosy or pharmacology should creep into 
the picture. 
it appeared that a review of a logical progression through the biological 
sciences from a longitudinal viewpoint was overdue. This idea was car 
ried through with the thought of establishing the “targets” our teach 
ing should be aimed at and with the hope of presenting some better 
methods of attaining those goals. 


2. Changes in curricula have been quite drastic in recent years and 


3. Every change in modern drug therapy is immediately reflected 
into necessary changes in each of the health sciences. Medicine has gone 
through some cataclysmic changes in the past decade; pharmacy courses 
to keep pace should have gone through corresponding cataclysms. In 
many cases these changes have not occurred. Some courses are taught 
today exactly as they were twenty years ago; they were good courses then 
and they served the need of the pharmacist in those days; maybe they 
are still good courses insofar as content goes, but they do not serve the 
needs of the professional pharmacist today. 


‘ 
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1. The major criticisms aimed at pharmacy schools by educators 
have been centered around inadequate teaching. I am afraid that this 
is a just criticism. Many of our teachers don’t know why they are 
teaching what they are teaching. In a professional curriculum that is 
criminal negligence. A course taught without definite useful goals is a 
worthless course. I teach pharmacology to medical students, to nursing 
students, and to pharmacy students. I am teaching fundamental phar- 
macology to each group, but I try not to lose sight of the fact that while 
| am teaching pharmacology—-to the medics I am first of all teaching 
medicine, to the nurses, first of all nursing, and to the pharmics, first 
of all pharmacy. The basic materials are the same; the structure being 
built in each case is different. 


5. Many teachers of the fundamental sciences have failed to rec- 
ognize the opportunities available to correlate their offerings with the 
other areas; i.e., they fail to apply the fundamental to the applied dis- 
cipline. 

It is imperative that we keep in mind the structure we are build- 
ing. \Ve should evaluate that structure not from the view of archi- 
tectural beauty, but as to its soundness, strength, solidity, economy 
as to whether it is the best structure to best serve our purposes to 
result in the best kind of pharmaceutic service. 

lf this panel discussion causes us to evaluate our curricula and 
our course offerings from this longitudinal aspect, then it will have 


served its purpose. 
Pharmacology 


I like to look at our structure of Pharmacy as a pyramid com- 
posed of four ps ramuds —each representing one of the basic science 
groups: biological, physical, chemical, and pharmaceutical. 
pensing pharmacy is the peak of pharmacy; pharmacology is the 
acme of the nological sciences. 

(Ordinarily the last speaker on a panel is at a disadvantage. His 
thoughts have been preempted and his opinions expressed. In this 
instance that is not the case. The previous speakers have done an 
excellent job of luilding up to pharmacology. The only stone miss 
ing in our foundation is pathology. It would appear logical to’com 
plete the foundation before putting on the superstructure, but for 
reasons of my own | prefer to discuss pharmacology first. 

To determine the definitive limits of pharmaceutic service is 
next to impossible, and to discuss all avenues in the time available 
is impossible. Therefore I shall limit my definition to apply to pro 
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fessional retail pharmacy only. Equally difficult in thinking of the 
overall picture of pharmacology is to avoid thinking in terms of its 
development to the graduate level; however | shall attempt to ad- 
here to the basic structure. 

First of all, some definition of pharmacology is necessary. \W hile 
modern pharmacology is a relatively new discipline, | contend that 
there has always been a discipline of pharmacology. For as long as 
man has been interested in alleviating his ills (and that interest dates 
back to the beginning of man), he has been interested in finding the 
best agents to accomplish these needs and in learning what these 
agents did and how they did it. Crude as it was, that was pharma- 
cology. Accepting that we do not interpret the term according to its 
literal meaning even to the point that we restrict it to mean a study 
of the action of agents on living protoplasm, still we find it to in- 
clude such subject matter as pesticides, industrial poisons, biologicals. 
etc. For the purposes of our discussion here, | preter to further 
limit it to pharmacodynamics and pharmacotherapeutics. 

The essentiality and contributions of pharmacology to pharma 
ceutic service are so obvious that it appears foolish even to try to 
enumerate them to this audience. The future existence of pharmacy 
as a profession depends on whether pharmacy supplies maximal 
pharmaceutical service. Modern therapeutics ts a far ery from the 
therapy of twenty--or even ten-—-vears ago; therefore adequate 
pharmaceutical service today should be just as far removed from 
what was adequate pharmaceutical service in the days when the phar 
acy Was an emporium solely for the compounding and dispensing 
of the simple drugs of that day. Most pharmacies are existing to 
day under a false premise; they are existing under conditions anal 
ogous to that in which we keep an isolated heart alive by perfusion : 
it is beating, but it is not performing the function for which it was 
intended. \Why blink our eves at the facts? The day of justifying 
pharmacy solely as the art for compounding prescriptions ts_ past. 
The future of pharmaceutic service will depend on the pharmacist 
being to a large extent a consultant to the physician. The pharma 
cist, then, should be the expert on drugs and therein lies the esse 
tiality of pharmacology. 

Pharmacodynamics is concerned with the mechanistic interpreta 


tion of the action of drugs in the body. It attempts to explain th: 
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mechanisms of drug action, both desirable and undesirable. To de 
this requires the utilization of the best techniques in chemistry, 
physics, physiology, biology, and bacteriology. Hence every subject 
mentioned by the previous speakers becomes a prerequisite for phar- 
macology. 

Pharmacotherapeutics is the clinical application of drugs in treat- 
ing disease. Therapy is, of course, the cardinal function of the 
physician, but the understanding of the use of drugs depends upon 
the mechanistic interpretations of disease processes. 

It is impossible to teach too much fundamental pharmacology 
to the undergraduate student. [| put the emphasis on fundamental. 
With the emphasis on the fundamentals the depth is great though the 
breadth may be limited. It takes a lot longer for the weather to level 
off a deep hole in the ground than it does to level off a hole from 
which the same amount of dirt has been removed but from over a 
large area. ‘Too many teachers try to cover too much and thus spread 
their teaching too thin. Theretore, while there are many other im 
portant and interesting subdivisions of pharmacology such as bio 
chemorphology, bioassay, toxicology, ete., | don't believe these sub 
jects are essential to good pharmaceutic service, and they are bet- 
ter taught as advanced or graduate courses. To try to cover all 
drugs is equally impossible and smacks of the old-time Materia 
Medica. Such thoughts as these that | have expressed here served 
as the basis to limit the essential pharmacology to pharmacodynamics 


and pharmacotherapeutics 
Pathology 


Pathology contributes to the overall development of pharmaceu- 
tic service by serving as part of the foundation for pharmacology, 
but more important it is essential for the understanding of pathologic 
physiology. Modern therapeutics is governed by a detailed knowl- 
edge of pathologic physiology rather than normal physiology. Since 
the final practical application of pharmacology is in therapeutics, and 
since the usual pharmacy curriculum does not contain formal courses 
in therapeutics, | believe that the fundamental mechanistic interpreta 
tions of disease processes based on pathologic physiology should be 
an integral part of the pharmacology course. 

Pharmacologists in general have only recently accepted the idea 
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that in the final analysis, in therapy, a drug action is based on ab- 
normal patterns established by disease. A few selected examples will 
emphasize this point. These abnormal patterns may be a result of 
physical, chemical, or physiological changes; an example that is 
purely an application of physics is seen in the arteriosclerotic where 
the rigid vessels present an entirely different set of circumstances 
than those that prevail in the elastic vessels of the normal individual ; 
an example that is purely an application of chemistry is seen when 
a change in the pH of the blood toward the acid side will increase the 
serum calcium levels and prevent the onset of tetany in the hypo- 
parathyroid case; an example that can only be explained physiolo 
gically is the observation by \Volf based on studies through a gastric 
fistula that the effects on the stomach of even different doses of the 
same drug could not be predicted without reference to the prevailing 
state of the organ. And while considering pathologic physiology, 
we have to take cognizance of the importance of psvchodynamies, 
particularly in view of the fact that it has been estimated that SO 
per cent of all clinical syndromes are psychosomatic in origin. Cer- 
tainly pharmacotherapeutics should include the application of drugs 
for their effects on the psyche as well as on the soma. 

| fully appreciate the fact that the usual undergraduate curricu- 
lum does not permit the inclusion of detailed courses in pathologic 
physiology, clinical psychology, ete., but my point is that the teacher 
of pharmacology should be well-founded in these subjects and his 
offerings should be based on the same sound principles that dictate 
the use of drugs. A good course in pathology will enable the student 


to interpret pharmacodynamics on this basis. 


Advanced Courses 
Since the purpose of the undergraduate courses is not to tram 
pharmacologists but to develop pharmacists, and | have made a point 
of limiting the fundamental course to pharmacodynamics and phar 
macotherapeutics, this leaves for the advanced courses the related 
subjects of toxicology, biological assay, advanced laboratory pro- 


cedures, biochemorphology, and the pharmacology of new agents. 


Summary 


In conclusion, several points should be evident : 
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1. The insurance of adequate pharmaceutic service depends on 
pharmacy training keeping pace with the changes in modern therapeutics. 

2. Pharmaceutic service has always been based on the use of both 
manual skill and knowledge; the current trend toward the simplifica- 
tion of manual skill on the part of the pharmacist places greater em- 
phasis on the need for increased knowledge. 

3. The pharmacist must be the expert on drugs to the point that 
he can serve as the consultant-pharmacologist to the other members of the 
health profession. To be such an expert he must be well-trained in 
pharmacology. 

4. Pharmacology of this high calibre is dependent on all of the 
biologic sciences; therein is the picture of the role of the biologic sci- 
ences in the development of pharmaceutic service. 


Does the Procurement Agent for Medical 
Supplies Differ from the General 
Purchasing Agent?* 


GEORGE B. HOOK 
University of Pittsburgh 


The application of the field of business administration to the 
field of pharmacy has given rise to much discussion, This discussion 
usually or eventually centers itself around the application of the spe- 
cialized fields of business administration. It was in one of these dis- 
cussions that the following question was raised: “Does the procure- 
ment agent for medical supplies differ from the general purchasing 
agent?” To give a direct answer without a subsequent explanation 
would be of little value or interest since it would serve only to further 
the mystery. It is reasonable to assume that they do differ and then 
to proceed to determine the terms of difference or the extent to 
which they consider themselves different. If the difference was of a 
purely physical nature it would be simple to resolve, however the 
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difference we are seeking is not of a physical nature. It can be es- 
tablished that a common group of problems are in existence among 
all purchasing agents. The commercial aspects of what to buy, how 
much to buy, when to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay for 
it are the links that forge the chain of fraternalism for all procure- 
ment personnel. 

Since the answer is not forthcoming from the fields of the physi 
cal sciences, the next field of endeavor may well be that of a social 
science, The recognition of the true worth of our present day pro- 
fessional purchasing agent did not come about until \World War II. 
To the student of the social sciences, purchasing has long been recog 
nized as a function of marketing. It had its inception in the period 
following the era that is commonly referred to, by the economist, as 
the Industrial Revolution. When the manutacturers first recognized 
the value of specialized labor, the tendency was to place all emphasis 
on the creation of “form” utility and to transfer the responsibility of 
“time” and “place” utilities to other members of our economic pat 
tern. Although this move was predominant in the earlier days, more 
recent experiences have shown the need for a coordinator or expediter 
on the staff of the producer, to carry on the liaison functions between 
the producer and the vendors of the market. It was to gratify this 
need that the early counterpart of the present day purchasing agent 
was recognized. The exact transitory development from this early 
pioneer to the present day authority is different within each broad 
type of industry and if a difference does exist between the various 
types of purchasing officials it will very likely be found in this de- 
velopment. 

The procurement of medical supplies had a very modest and 
humble beginning. Early producers often limited their manufactur 
ing activities to the small space of the drug store back room or the 
harness room of a carriage house. While early industries were grow 
ing rapidly and forming large corporations and trusts, the pharma- 
ceutical industries were still in the single proprietorship or partner 
ship stages. (ne of the factors that retarded their growth then and 
still hampers their activities today is the fact that many of their sup- 
plies are available in only limited amounts in the market. Another 


factor that served to suppress early development was the nature of 


the finished product. Then as now the percentage of the national in- 
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come that is spent for medicine is limited to a detinite range and not 
subject to major fluctuations. 

While the productive forces of our nation were undergoing the 
changes that were to result in our present day structure, other social 
patterns were also undergoing evolutionary changes. Social legisla- 
tion that was passed primarily for social purposes was found to exert 
definite influence on our procurement of crude medical supplies. 
Such laws as the Public Health Act of 1902, which was later amend- 
ed and became known as the Federal Security Agency Act, or the 
Food and Drug Act of 1906 are illustrations of this condition. These 
laws were passed in the interest of the consumer, however it was 
soon learned that they also regulated the quality of drug products im 
import trade. This served to pre-determine the quality of the goods 
that the purchasing officer could contract for. Another law, the 
Harrison Act of 1914, was passed as a tax act. It provided for 
licensure of all handlers of the products of opium and its derivatives 
and a tax on all imported crude opium. The intent of the law was 
to protect the health of the general public from the jeopardy of un 
controlled sale and promiscuous use of opium. The purchasing agent 
has come to view this law from a different light. In the ever expand 
ing international drug market where he is attempting to buy more 
and more products, he sees only the controlling sections that deter- 
mine the quality of gum opium that can be imported. The official 
standards for crude opium require that it shall contain 9.5 per cent 
of anhydrous morphine. In 1922 it was determined that opium or 
less than 8.5 per cent morphine cannot be used for the production of 
medicinal products and therefore cannot be legally Imported. 

There is no crude opium produced commercially within the 
United States. Opium is collected by incising and air dying the 
nulky exudate of the unripe poppy capsule. The particular poppy 
used is the Papaver somniferum and ts cultivated extensively in Asia. 
The Turkish opium, most desired because it contains approximatel) 
30 per cent of morphine, is raised in ‘Turkey, Macedonia, Bulgaria, 
\sia Minor, Iran, Yugoslavia, and India. The other types of opium 
on the market are Iranian, Indian, and Chinese ; they are of no value 
in medical production because of their low alkaloidal content. In 
1950 the largest amount of opium recorded in the past fourteen years 


passed through the customs houses; commission agents purchased 
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663,957 pounds of gum opium. This amount included 331,7]1 
pounds from Turkey, 323,469 pounds from Iran, ‘and 8.777 pounds 
from India. 

The only available source of opium is in an area that is being 
subjected to a great deal of political unrest and may be eventually 
denied to the American purchasing agent. He has no recourse other 
than to wait for future developments since he cannot legally cultivate 
a domestic source. 

The pharmaceutical manufacturers have come to play an ever 
increasing role in the international drug market since the advent of 
World War II. Many of these products that are exported contain 
some ingredient like codeine or morphine that has been imported in 
a crude state for subsequent refinement. In items where an import 
tax was paid the exporter is entitled to a drawback upon the export. 
The collection of this drawback is the responsibility of the purchasing 
agent in many Cases. 

The purchase of crude drugs in the international market 1s 
carried on between the commission agents in the* foreign countries 
and the purchasing offices here in the United States. The purchas 
ing officer is responsible for prescribing the grade and quality of the 
drug that will meet with the approval of the customs inspectors. He 
is furthér responsible for the goods while in transit, therefore he must 
indicate the type of packaging to be used. He must be aware of the 
danger of loss through pilferage, insect, parasite, and water damage 
The use of the wrong type of shipping container 1s certain to result 
in a loss, either through spoilage of goods or through excess pack 
aging costs. 

The procurement agent's problems are not confined to the in 
port and export market alone, he has many problems that stem tron 
a domestic origin. In items of a chemotherapeutic nature, as penicillin, 
result of 


aureomycin, and many others, where the product is the 


time-consuming processes using very costly equipment, the supply 1s 
very often limited. In the case of penicillin the production ts co 
trolled by the life evele of the lowly mold, the Penicillium notatun 
The first strain was able to produce only 100 units per milliliter ot 


it 


culture medium; since that time a new stram, (-176, has been « 
veloped that produces 900 units per milliliter. This advance, plus 


the use of submersion fermentation, has reduced the space require 
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ments 95 per cent and the man hours required by 98 per cent. The 
producers are able to produce more penicillin each year. However not 
all of it can go to relieve the domestic market of its shortages. In 
1949 Brazil, Italy, and Hong Kong averaged an import of 400 billion 
units yearly. s long as the United States continues to furnish the 
world supply of pemicillin there can be little relief on the home front. 

The Strategic Materials Act of 1999 and subsequent acts, the 
stockpiling acts in particular, have caused considerable concern to 
all procurement personnel. ne of the problems that they pose 1s 
the question of how will the agency dispose of the deteriorating items ? 
To illustrate this problem we can consider the case ot pemicillin, 
enicillin, if stored properly, will have effective antibacterial activity 
for a period of 36 months. This means that half of the supply in 
storage should be replaced every year in order to be assured an ade 
quate supply in event of an emergency. The pemeillin that ts im 
storage must be rotated and eventually released on the market as 
surplus. If it is released on the market while it still has medicinal 
value, what effect will it have on the domestic market? As of May 
Ist. the government had placed orders for 33,834,000.00) worth of 
antibiotics for stockpiling, of this amount $1,110,000.CO) was for 
penicillin, 

The problems of the procurement specialist in the medical pro 
duction field are, as was to be expected, different in some ways trom 
the problems of the average purchasing agent. This difference 1s 
most apparent in examples that have a direct public health signifi 
cance. The fact that the problems are, in part, concerned with the 
regulation of the flow of instruments of public health has given the 
problem somewhat of a special air. Some purchasing pharmaceutical 
agents have pernutted a romantic air to envelope their vital position 
in the public health pattern. It is from this enhanced position that 
they have claimed special problems and in return requested special 
Impunities The medical procurement problems are, because of 
their vital position in our public health, no doubt more complex than 
are the problems of some of the other productive fields. These prob 
lems can, no doubt, be solved temporarily by realizing that because 
of their vital position they should be subjected to impunity. The 
social pattern of our complex society 1s ever changing and the prob 


lems ot satisfving the vital needs of that society can hest he solved hy 
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logical planning and not by compromise. It may be reasonably as- 
sumed that the differences in problems of purchasing are differences 
in degree and with few exceptions, cannot be assessed exclusively 
to one group of purchasers. The American practice of sharing and 
comparing ideas and problems will in the future, do much to equate 
these differences. We may further assume that when we recognize 
a need tor specialized purchasing, at some future date, we wall protit 


from a study of the now organized field of purchasing. 


Pharmacy Internship Must Be a Post- 
Graduate Program* 


LOUIS E. KAZIN 
Director of Pharmaceutical Extension, College of Pharmacy, 
Rutgers University 
The State University of New Jersey 


We have chosen as the title for this paper a subject which here- 
tofore has not been generally considered as one which was within 
the jurisdiction of teachers of pharmacy administration, The phar- 
macy internship or practical experience requirement has been con 
cerned with professional licensure and reciprocity and as a result 
has given rise to the following situations : 

1 <A number of colleges of pharmacy were of the opinion that the 


continued interest on this practical experience level was not their re- 


sponsibility nor would their participation in this area be welcomed by 
official agencies concerned. 

2. The various interpretations placed on the types of practical ex- 
perience necessary for professional licensure by boards of pharmacy 
made it difficult for colleges of pharmacy as a whole to meet the desires 
of the respective boards. 

In all probability, this type of thinking was understandable. It 
was a difficult transition for pharmacy to move from the apprentice 


system into the present day college prerequisite program. Although 


“Read before the Section of Teachers of Pharmacy Administration at the 1 es xg 
in Philadelphia 
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we have made tremendous progress in this area of acceptance of 
college training for pharmacists, we still have extreme differences 
of opinion as to the value of two, three, four, five and six year courses. 

There is, today, a much closer integration between colleges and 
boards of pharmacy, and it is at this level that a great potential for 
pharmaceutical progress exists. 

We propose that educational institutions take advantage of this 
ever developing liaison.  [-xcellent results can be attained the 
field of pharmacy administration. We, at Rutgers, instituted the 
Pharmaceutical [Extension Service in Feburary, 1950. It was this 
country’s first full-fledged field information service for pharmacy on 
a post-graduate level. [It operates on the county agent pattern of 
the agricultural college. It maintains close personal contacts with 
pharmacists throughout the entire state. Its services and procedures 
have been described in detail on previous occasions. Many of those 
services involve subject matter pertaining to pharmacy administra 
tion. In addition, we are able to view the results of our college pro- 
gram and to obtain some first hand reactions from practicing pharma 
cists in the field. These reactions have resulted in some very def 
inite beliefs on our part and we present them to vou. It is oar 
opinion that: 

1 Recommended enlargement of that part of the college curriculum 
dealing with those subjects involving pharmacy administration be expe- 
dited as soon as possible 

2. The practical experience requirement involving licensure be re- 
valuated to place proper emphasis on areas of management, marketing 
and economics 

3. The pharmacy preceptor program which reached its heights in 
the pre-college days be restimulated and that an educational program 
be undertaken to implant in the minds of the practicing pharmacists 
their responsibility to the pharmacy graduate. 

4. Colleges of pharmacy organize projects which will allow for a 
continuous supervision of pre-licensing practical experience in conjunc- 
tion with boards of pharmacy. This supervision should concern itself 
with all phases of the collge curriculum, as no part of this presentation 
is an attempt to minimize the professional aspects of pharmacy. 

This last point concerns teachers of pharmacy administration, 
but before we enlarge upon it, it might be of interest to review briefly 
the pharmacy internship program in New Jersey. Prior to 1936, our 


pharmacy law in common with pharmacy laws in other states, pro- 


| 

| 
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vided that applicants for examination by the board of pharmacy be 
required ty submit evidence of four years of practical experience to 
gether with evidence of graduation of an approved college of phar 
macy. Under the law with respect to experience, any graduate of an 
approved college of pharmacy who could submit affidavits indicating 
four years of practical experience under a registered pharmacist was 
admitted to the examination, Crraduates of the three and four year 


courses were credited with two and three years of practical experi 


ence, respectively. After 1936, the pharmacy law was amended to 
say: “No candidate shall be examined in practical pharmacy and 
laboratory \ until ce met all the requirements for registration 


provided in the law and rules of the board, including one vear of 
practical experience served under the supervision of a registered 
pharmacist subsequent to graduation from an approved college of 
pharmacy, ina pharmacy approved by the board for such purpose.” 

The results of this progiam have been most excellent. Prior to 
its adoption, the fatality among those taking the examinations aver 
aged better than 30 per cent, which those who gave the examinations 
attributed to a lack of proper training in the field. Last vear, accord 
ing to the board of pharmacy records, 96 per cent of the applicants 
were successful. The New Jersey Board examination is divided into 
two parts: a theoretical and practical examination which is given 
to the candidate who has fulfilled the requirements of the theoretical 
exanunation and the internship program. The totals mentioned 
above refer to those who have completed all the requirements for 
licensure. There are fourteen separate requirements under the In 
ternship Regulations and most of them deal with the professional 
aspects of pharmacy. 

There are certain provisions which concern pharmacy adnumistra 
tion. In all probabilitv, however, there is no logical reason why board 
of pharmacy examinations should place too much emphasis on the 
so-called merchandising aspects of the drug business. 

There have been a number of beneficial results derived from 
this New Jersey program, but we don't think it is necessary to go 
into them at this time. 

Recently, there has been some change in the thinking of the New 


Jersey Board. It is this change that we would like to enlarge upon. 


It has been felt that a full vear of practical experience after college 
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graduation may not be necessary. The suggestion has been made 


that the one year practical experience requirement be maintained ; 
only six months, however, must be subsequent to graduation and the 
remaining six months be obtained during vacation periods after an 
applicant has achieved a sophomore standing in the college of phar 
macy, 

Herein hes a very excellent opportunity for colleges of pharma 
cy to participate in the practical experience program. \Vhat is more 
portant is that it allows for a more complete and practical tollow 
through of the work of pharmacy administration personnel. We 
might quality the tithe of our paper at this point and state that in all 
probability it should have read, “Pharmacy Internship Should be a 
Partial Post-Graduate Program.” 

Vharmacy administration deals with problems concerned with the 
economic aspects of the drug business. We must be aware of the 
various trends in the merchandising and marketing phases of the drug 
industry. We are concerned with selling, advertising, promotion, dis 
play, prescription pricing, store layout, store evaluation, new store 
locations, and any other number of sundry and business phases. (hur 
activity in the Pharmaceutical Iextension Service has shown to us 
that an insufficient number of practicing pharmacists are aware of 
the various trends affecting the profession. In addition, we find that 
the very nature of the drug operation makes mdividual interpretations 
of these trends possible without obvious loss in revenue. This, of 
course, creates a situation whereby some pharmacists are prone to 
feel that the course work presented to pharmacy students on the phar 
macy administration level and which of course, deals with standard 
accepted procedures, is impractical and highly theoretical. The phar 
macy student who encounters such an individual and of necessity, de 
pends upon him for an income too often accepts the ideas and prin 
ciples of this pharmacist and minimizes the teachings of those at the 
college level. [f this situation occurs after college graduation and no 
subsequent contact with the educational institution in prospect, we 
have a situation whereby a great deal of the course work in our 
pharmacy administration program may not be properly utilized. On 
the other hand, if we had a system which provided for our colleges to 
supervise jointly with beards of pharmacy, the under-graduate phase 


of the practical experience requirement, and remember we are con 
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cerned only with pharmacy administration problems m= this paper, 
then the educator would have an opportunity to evaluate the experi 
ences of the student, in light of present day happenings and trends. 
In fact, a number of corrective procedures could be instituted which 
night be beneficial not only to the student, but to the pharmacist-em 
plover. \Ve hasten to emphasize that this program should be part ot 
a recognized internship project and not just any kind of part time 
employment in any drug store. Im New Jersey, we have what is 
known as “Approved Training Pharmacies’. The owner and re 
sponsible pharmacist in an “\pproved ‘Traming Pharmacy” must 
signify his willingness to cooperate with the board of pharmacy im 
developing pharmacy intern traimmng and to report to the board from 
time to time as requested by the board on the progress and aptitude 
of any pharmacy intern under his supervision. Here we emphasize 
the perceptor responsibility of the pharmacist. Why not ielude 
this type of approved pharmacy within a pharmacy administration 
practical experience program’ Business procedures of individual 
pharmacies could be analyzed in cooperation with this pre-graduation 
phase of our practical experience program. \\Where pharmaceutical 
extension services such as ours have been established, they could help 
by maintaining a more intensive contact and supervision over the 
merchandising practices of the pharmacy intern in the field. We 
would take our discussions out of the realm of theory and place them 
into definite application. We're beginning to get a little tired of the 
“poor businessman” label which is constantly being applied to the 


retail pharmacist. 


We also feel that the time ts now right for the practicing pharma 
cist to start accepting the pharmacy administration programs of the 
colleges of pharmacy. What we have had up to this date is two dis 
tinct approaches to this subject of commercial pharmacy ; one based 
on theory and the other on practicality and expediency. There has 
been a very superficial relationship between persons in these areas, 
but it is our opinion that 1f pharmacy administration teachers will 
take steps to coordinate their course work with the practical experi 
ence requirements of the board of pharmacy, we will have taken a 


great step forward. In essence, we would have a continuous research 


program in drug marketing in operation. 


| 
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We think we would be amiss at this time if we failed to view 
the broader aspects of pharmacy. Although the field of pharmacy 
administration concerns itself with the retail drug operation, it 1s 
quite evident that our expanding profession and industry will demand 
and utilize an increasing number of our graduates. We refer to hos 
pital administration, pharmaceutical manufacturing, education, ad- 
vertising, drug wholesaling, organization, research and law entorce 
ment agencies. A definite amount of administrative ability ts neces- 
sary in all these fields. It might be possible that as we develop this 
under-graduate program under our supervision that we would find 
individuals who were not fitted for the retail operation. \Vould it 
not be feasible therefore, for us to direct their thinking into other 
phases of pharmacy? In fact, it might be possible for us to develop 
test programs within our college curriculum and during the summer 
vacation, make arrangements to “farm out” these individuals to per 
sons in these other areas. They could determine whether or not any 
specific ability for their respective fields existed. Certainly, this 
project could be developed within the scope ofa pharmacy adnunis 
tration program, or in conjunction with a pharmaceutical extension 
Service. 

Just visualize a pharmacy adnunistration program working hand 
in hand with boards of pharmacy in developing the practical expert 
ence phase of the pharmacy field, all departments within the college 
operating in close contact with the pharmacy admunistration depart 
ment in ascertaining the various types of interest existing within the 
student body and a pharmaceutical extension service coordinating 
and correlating all these activities at a post-graduate level. \We would 
have a triple track program in existence. It would combine the practi- 
cal experience and theory. It would indicate to the retail pharmacist 
and to all other phases of pharmaceutical endeavor that colleges oft 
pharmacy are aware of their problems and would serve to stimulate 
their interest m our educational institutions. \We would find it pos 
sible to develop and supervise the thinking of our under-graduates 
during their formative stages. 

In conclusion, we would like to state that in our opinion phar 
macy administration personnel have a definite responsibility to the 
internship program in pharmacy. Most certainly the method we 


have deserihed is a means whereby we can determine and examine 


| 
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the progress of our students in the merchandising and marketing 
aspects of the drug business. We all agree that these aspects are ot 
tremendous importance and we suggest that you give every considera 
tion to this proposal. Colleges and boards of pharmacy throughout 
the country are beginning to study smmular proposals to the one we 
have just offered and we think every means should be taken to ex 


pedite these projects. 


Statistical Analysis as a Requirement for All 


Graduate Students in Pharmacy* 
EARL P. GUTH 
Ohio State University 

The recommendation by Dr. Bauer (See Amer. Jour. Pharm 
kdue. Vol. NIL, pp. 91-93) that a course in. statistical analysis 
be required of all graduate students in pharmacy was based on three 
arguments. (me, this course would help a student evaluate the liter 
ature; two, it would aid him in setting-up an experiment; and three, 
it would aid him in evaluating his research data. Dr. Bauer could 
have added that many editors of scientific journals refuse to accept 
some papers unless the data have been statistically analyzed. It 
could also be pomted out that statistical analysis of data from) some 
research becomes significant where otherwise the research may be 
discarded as worthless. Persons who are thoroughly familiar with 
this subject suggest the possibility of many investigations being 
worthwhile but were lost because the data were not. statistically 
analyzed. 

The presentation of these reasons for requiring that every grad 
uate student in pharmacy take a course in statistical analysis seems 
quite impressive, vet | find that | cannot agree that this type of 
course should be required of all graduate students in pharmacy 

| do not quarrel with the merits of the subject as such, but | 


do object to the word “required.” The gaining of a graduate degree 


Reed before the Seetion of Teachers of Graduate netruetion af 


in’ Philadelphia 
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in nearly all graduate schools 1s already burdened with so many re- 
quirements that it appears to some of us that the objective of a 
graduate education is to get over certain “hurdles” rather than the 
student becomming educated in his field of choice. There is probably 
good reason for students interested in the biological areas having an 
insight into statistical analysis since the major part of their investi 
vative work Is associated with living matter—the nature of which ts 
subject to natural variation and allowance must be made for such 
variation, There is probably less need tor a statistical approach im 
chemistry or pharmacy or, if there is a need, the statistical approach 
would be different from that needed in the biological areas since the 
researcher is usually working with standardized reagents. 

This brings me to the pomt that there are many different types 
of statistical analy sis courses. The course designed for the Inologist 
Is not suitable for the major in pharmacy administration or for the 
man in chemistry. This is well ilustrated by the number of different 
courses in statistical analysis offered in several departments on The 
(ohio State University campus. The course statistical analysis 
offered by the Mathematics Department is of little use to the Depart 
ment of Zoology : therefore this latter department offers its own 
course. “This course oftered by the Zoology Department has been 
extensively used by other departments (including Pharmacy ) inter 
ested in nological studies. Pharmacy graduate students with a maojr 
in pharmacology are required to take this course. The requirement 
is made by the student's adviser, not by the department. Craduate 
students with major in either pharmacognosy or pharmacy have taken 
this same course as a result of their own election. This ts a five 
credit hour course for one quarter and is directed toward the interest 
of students mm zoology. As a result, most pharmacy students feel 
that about ten to fifteen per cent only of the material is specifically 
appheable to their problems. (on the basis of this type of reaction, 
it would seem unjustifiable to require such a course for all graduate 
students. If statistical analysis ts indispensable for graduate study, 
then it would seem appropriate that a special course designed for 
pharmacists be offered so as to conserve the time of the graduate 
students. 

\ny suggestion to the effect that any one or group of courses 


he required of all graduate students should be carefully studied be 
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fore action is taken. As far as | am concerned, there are many sub 
jects that would be of great value to all graduate students m_ phar- 
macy. lhysical chemistry, advanced organic chemistry, spectroscopic 
analysis, spectrophotometry, advanced physiology, advanced courses 
in bacteriology, physical chemistry, plant physiology, and mycology 

to mention just a few courses—contain factual material related to 
pharmacy. It is obvious that a graduate program contaming a sut 
ficient number of hours of these subjects to be of value to the student 
would extend the time for getting a graduate degree to such a length 
as to discourage most graduate students. There could be excellent 
reasons for proposing that every graduate student be required to 
take a course mn glass blowing, but | doubt it many ot you would wash 


to make such a course a requirement. 


The basic purposes of graduate education cannot all be accom 
plished formal courses alone should thes he (one of the 
objectives of graduate training ts to develop the student's ability to 
think originally and objectively. The development of this ability ts 
primarily the responsibility of the student's adviser; however it ts 
also the responsibility of the entire graduate staff. More personal 
contact of the graduate faculty with the student will do more to de 
velop this ability than all the formal courses offered in the university. 
If some special technique is needed by a graduate student to ard 
his research or understanding, he can usually acquire the particular 
skill if he has the basic qualities that all graduate students should 
possess. The answer to more and better graduate students 1s tound 
in a better and more flexible undergraduate program staffed I) 
faculty who are aware of the needs in graduate education, and who 
make every effort to encourage and guide promising prospective 
graduate students, and an enthusiastic graduate faculty not over- 
burdened by undergraduate teaching loads and certamly not over 


loaded with graduate students. 


If statistical analysis as a formal subject will develop in the 
graduate student an objective imagination like no other phase ot Ins 
graduate education, then by all means | think it should be required of 
all students. Since | am sure it has no such special characteristics, 


it is just another good course that ts available to those who have need 


for such training and should be so regarded. 


| 
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A Brief History of the Plant Science Seminar* 


EDWARD P. CLAUS 
University of Pittsburgh School of Pharmacy 


The desire to exchange ideas in research methods in the phar- 
maceutical plant sciences stimulated the formation of the Plant Sem 
inar m 1923. The originators chose the name “lant Science Lab- 
oratory Seminar” to emphasize their interest in the practical aspects 
of the plant sciences. Because of his intense interest im the organ 
izational plans, Dr. ldwin L.. Newcomb, then professor of pharma- 
cognosy at the University of Minnesota College of Pharmacy, was 
elected the first chairman. 

The imtial Seminar was conducted at the University of Minne- 
sota College of Pharmacy during the week of August 20, 1923. In 
attendance were pharmacognosists, plant chemists, botanists, phar 
macologists, and research workers mterested m= medicinal plants, 
vegetable drugs and tood products. The meeting was characterized 
by scientific papers and addresses, numerous laboratory demonstra 
tions, and discussions in which all collaborated. (f further interest 
were the supplemental field trips and excursions which proved to 
be of unusual benefit to those interested in plant science investiga 
tions. In his chairman’s address, Dr. Newcomb stated, “The meth 
ods ot the biochenust must come more and more into use by the phar 
mMacognosist as a means of solving many of the problems relating to 
the therapeutic usetulness of our vegetable drugs.” 

Many of the teaching and research problems of the present day 
are directly related to the following topics presented at the first 
Seminar: “Chemical Control of economic Plant Products,” “Vhat 
macological Studies including Digitalis and Plants Causing Havtever 
and Skin Diseases,” “Microscopic and Microanalytical Methods,” 
“Biochemical Studies including Vitamins and Plant Colloids.” and 
“Pharmacognosy Research and Teaching [’roblems.” Among the 
nationally recognized figures in American pharmacy these names are 
some of those which appear on the roster of the first Seminar: \W 
Blome, ©. Camis, FE. B. Fischer, N. Gsathercoal, A. Hog 

Presented at the fina isiness session of the 29th annual Plant Science Seminar 


Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. August 1¢ 
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stad, G. L. Keenan, H. MeGuigan, L. Newcomb, C. C. Pitt, C. H. 
Rogers, A. J. Schwarz, Ie. R. Serles, \W. F. Sudro, \. \Viehoever, 
I. J. Wulling, and H. W. Youngken. 

At the second Seminar held in Buffalo in 1924 and at the third 
which returned to the University of Minnesota in 1925, the scope of 
activities was enlarged to include educational problems and one ses 
sion of the 1925 meeting was devoted to a discussion of methods o: 
teaching botany, pharmacognosy, and materia medica. Since then, 
the Seminar has been acutely aware of modern trends and has brought 
these to the attention of its members in the teaching field. 

In 1926 the fourth Seminar met jointly with the Internauional 
Botanical Congress at Ithaca, New York. An outstanding event of 
this meeting was the presence of Dr. Carl Mez of Germany, who was 
elected an honorary member of the Seminar. 

It was at the fifth Seminar at the Missouri Botanical Garden im 
st. Louis in 1927 that the word “laboratory” was onutted from. the 
name “Plant Science Laboratory Seminar.” Nevertheless, collab 
orative sessions on practical laboratory experiments continued to be 
an unportant phase of the Seminar’s activities through the vear- 
At this meeting, treatises on “A Survey of Our Native Drug Re 
sources,” “Round Table of Teaching Methods harmacognosy.” 
and “Pharmacology and Plant Physiology” indicate that the Seminar 
was adhering to the outline designed by its founders. The aims were 
clearly stated at this meeting and were further accentuated at the 
sixth senunar in Boston in 1928 when chairman Heber \W. Youngken 
stated, “The objects of the Seminar have been first, the bringing to- 
gether annually of our professional contemporaries alike for social] 
contacts and the mutual exchange of ideas and methods: secondly, 
opportunities for the acquisition of new facts by members throug! 
field trips in varied sections of the country and by laboratory practice 
and demonstrations in which everyone is invited to take part; third! 
stmulation of research in connection with pharmacognosy and plant 
chemistry.” 

During these vears the Seminar recognized the need of a drug 
plant survey in the various states and appealed to the state pharma 


ceutical ass lations for aid in conducting these studies This project 
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was undertaken in conjunction with a survey sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on |’harmaceutical Botany and harmacognosy of the Na- 
tional Research Council. At the ensuing annual Seminars periodic 
reports were presented which described and listed the medicinal 
plants of the different sections of the country or of individual states. 
These reports were housed at the University of Wisconsin School ot 
Vharmacy under the supervision of Dr. W. ©. Richtmann. 

A committee had also been appoimted to study histological no- 
menclature used in the United States Pharmacopoeia and the Na 
tional Formulary. Reports have been presented from tme to time 
and this committee is still in existence. More recently, members ot 
the Seminar contributed to the report of the Committee on Achieve 
ment Tests in Pharmacognosy of The Pharmaceutical Survey on 
which committee Dr. Elmer H. Wirth, secretary-treasurer of the 
Seminar for twelve years, served as chairman in 1946-1947, 

The custom of holding the Seminar for a week's duration was 
broken in 1930 when the eighth meeting was limited to one day and 
was held in May in Baltimore preceding the conventions of the 
\merican l’harmaceutical Association and the U.S. P. Revision Com 
mittee. In 1934 m Washington, D. C. and again in 1940 in Rich 
mond, Virginia one-day sessions were held with a limited attendance 
at each meeting. World War I] brought short meetings also: one 
day in Denver in 1942, two days in Columbus in 1943 and two days 
in Cleveland in 1944. No meeting was held in 19435 which marked 
the first time, since its founding twenty-two years before, that the 
lant Science Seminar did not schedule a meeting. It was in 1945 
also that the American Pharmaceutical Association cancelled its con 
vention due to war-time restrictions. 

In 1949 and 1950 the American Vharmaceutical .\ssociation de 
cided to conduet its annual conventions in the spring of the vear 
rather than in the summer as was its custom. This change presented 
a problem since the Seminar had, since 1927, held its meetings prior 
to the pharmacutical convention, Hlowever, the Seminar members 
voted to continue their annual meetings m August and to resume 
the original plan of a full week's activities. This decision was a wise 
one inasmuch as the attendance, instead of being hampered, was con 
siderably increased. From an initial attendance of 39 persons in 


1923 the registration expanded to over 100 in Boston in 1950, the 
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largest Seminar ever held. The trend of membership has changed 
appreciably trom the first meeting when research and analytical in 
vestigators constituted a considerable portion of those present ; today 
the members of the teaching profession outnumber their fellow mem 
bers in the technical fields. 

The Plant Science Seminar recommended to the American .\s 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy as early as 1950 that the Associa- 
tion conduct a seminar tor teachers of pharmacognosy and allied 
sciences. This teachers’ seminar has been scheduled by the execu 
tive committee of the \ssociation for 1953 and the [lant Science 
Seminar will cooperate in this important function. 

Through the vears the Seminar has endeavored to keep its costs 
to members at a minimum to encourage younger men and women in 
the teaching and research fields to attend without undue expense 
In following the pattern set by its originators, it has contributed to 
the advancement of analytical methods and quality control in the 
practice of pharmacy ; it has succeeded in modernizing the teaching of 
pharmacognosy and related plant sciences; but, more important it 
has stimulated a tvpe of post-graduate education for its) members 


old and young. 


A Studv of the Teaching of Pharmacology in 


Colleges of Pharmacy in 1952-53* 


THEODORE O. KING 
Associate Professor of Pharmacology, The University of Wyoming 


During the summer of last vear the Problems and Plans Com 
mittee of the AACP sponsored a study of pharmacology teaching in 
the colleges of pharmacy of the United States. As a member of that 
committee it fell to the writer to devise a questionnaire which would 
satisfactorily reflect not only the subject matter and curricular status 
of the subject in member colleges, but which would also indicate the 


importance of the pharmacology program in the individual schools 


*A contribution of the Committee on Problems and Plar 


A Study of leaching of Pharmacology, $2, 


lifteen vears ago a similar survey was made tor the committee 
Dr. James M. Dille of the University of Washington College of 
pharmacy Phe Dille report clearly showed the uncertainty among 
pharmaceutical educators concerning the emphasis to be placed upon 
pharmacology m the pharmaceutical curriculum \t that tome the 
idhications that the pharmacy school could supply adequate traming 
nN ph irmacology were few and far between (only a few schools had 


faculty members who had received formal trammg in pharmacolog, 


nly a tew schools offered pharmacology in the rigorous sense of the 
tern hese were mainly in universities where pharmacology was 
aught by a member of the Medical School Department of Pharma 
Since 1938 there have been many mntervenmny tactors which have 

ed to changes in the entire pharmaceutical curriculum Vhese have 
been many and diverse: the War, the discovery of antilnotics, the 


tremendous growth of the pharmaceutical industry im all its areas, 
Phe Pharmaceutical Survey, the increased number of students seek 
Ing tramime at both undergraduate and graduate levels \ll of these 
influences and others growing out of them have tended to change 
opinion, alter traditional syllabi, and have forced re-examination of 
many Jlong-accepted standards. the discussion to follow it wall 
he seen that nowhere have attitudes altered more greatly than with 
respect to pharmacology 

Phe questionnaire circulated to all member schools ot the \ACT 
was designed to obtain a fairly comprehensive picture of the pharma 
cology curneulum and the points of emphasis in instruction. Intor 
mation Was also requested concerning teaching personnel, research 
grants, availability of laboratory animals, and physical facilities for 
laboratory imstruction and research. This report is based on the 
tabulation of results from 30 colleges of pharmacy, about 44 of the 
member colleges. This represents an excellent response by the msti 
tutions queried 


| The Basic Pharmacology Cours 


The basic course in pharmacology varies greatly from school 
to school in the amount of didactic time required and the course 


credits offered from school to school, In the following tabulation 
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credits of schools on the quarterly system have been interpolated to 
semester hours for purposes of comparison. Total clock hours, ot 
course, speak for themselves. Of the schools reporting, 2 offer as 
limited as a 5 quarter hour (less than 4 semester hours) while 3 
schools require as extensive courses as 12 semester-hours. The aver- 
age of all schools was 7.6 hours, and the medium & hours (18 col 


leges). The others are given in Table [. 


TABLE | 


Basic Pharmacology Course Semester credit hours required 
Credit Hours Number of Schools 

(5 quarter hours) 2 

4 

3 

6 2 

S (median) 1s 

10 11 

11 1 

12 3 


The number of clock-hours of class-room instruction varied ac- 
cordingly from as little as 30 hours (1 institution) to as high as 176 
(1 school). The average was 100, the median 96 (9 schools ). 
colleges require courses with over 100 clock-hours lecture-recitation. 
33, well over half the schools reporting, require 9 or more clock 
hours of classroom pharmacology. The other schools vary in their 
clock-hour demands, the next most popular single unit being 64 


hours offered by 7 schools. 


Il. Laboratory Instruction 


Clock-hours vary from no laboratory work required (3 schools) 
to 128 clock-hours (1 college). Four schools offer over 100 hours 
of laboratory; the average is 76 and the median 72 (3. schools). 
The most popular single number is 96 clock-hours (13> schools) 
Perhaps the significant fact in laboratory instruction is not se much 
the total number of clock-hours as the fact that, of 36 schools answer 
ing this question, 53 do require laboratory work of their students in 
pharmacology. I believe that this is one of the more significant ad- 


vances in pharmacology instruction since the Dille study. [In one 
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school, laborator, work is optional for students. In only 4+ schools 
offering laboratory instruction is such teaching limited to demonstra- 
tions by the instructor only. One college offers a semester of demon- 
stration followed by a semester of student experimentation. In all 
other schools laboratory experiments performed by the student are 
the rule. 

In two-thirds of the schools offering laboratory work sufficient 
instructional personnel is available so that one instructor can limit 
his attention to the work of 15 or fewer students. The instructor- 


student ratio breaks down as follows: 


TABLE ll 


Lab. students 
per instructor 5 6-10 ll-l5 16-20 21-25 26-30 31-35 
Number of Schools: 1 19 16 Ss S l 1 


Little comment 1s demanded by these tigures. As in any type ot dis- 
cipline, a low student-teacher ratio is conducive to better learning. 
lll. Preparation of Students 

The quality of instruction in any university course ts in part 
dependent on the student and his academic background. A course 
in pharmacology becomes more meaningful to the student, the course 
content can be strengthened, if the student is prepared by sound 
grounding in cognate courses. l’erhaps no instructor ever believes 
that his students have taken sufficient prerequisite courses. Ideally, 
the student of pharmacology should enter the course with basic train- 
ing In organic chenustry, biology and physiology, and an acquaintance 
with elementary biochemistry. For this reason, pharmacology at the 
undergraduate level must, of necessity be taught in the senior year 
of pharmacy school, as it would not be feasible to adequately pre 
pare lower class students any earlier. The large majority of schools 
offer pharmacology in the senior vear although there are a few es 
ceptions. 

The most important prerequisite for an intelligent understanding 
of pharmacology is a knowledge of physiology. All schools report- 
ing require some physiology. Sixteen require a full academic vear ; 
24 require one semester; five require 2 quarters; 4 schools, 1 quar 


ter. In 31 colleges, laboratory work accompanies this instruction 
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This represents an increase of 13 schools requiring physiology lab 
oratory since the Dille study. 
A growing appreciation of the importance of biochemistry as a 


prerequisite to pharmacology 1s indicated by the fact that in 22 


? 
schools 


it is listed as a requirement. (f these 22, 17 include laboratory work. 


Other courses prerequisites for pharmacology which were listed 
by some schools were organic medicinal products, (2 colleges) and 
bacteriology (4 colleges). It is understood that undoubtedly all 
schools require these courses of their students. They are generally 
net considered pharmacology prerequisites and im many schools are 
given concurrently with pharmacology. ‘Two institutions list com 
parative anatomy with laboratory and one school “anatomy” with 


laboratory as prerequisite, 


I\. Course Content 


In his paper before the Seminar on the Teaching of Vharma 
cology at Purdue two vears ago, Deno’ commented on the divers:ty 
# subject material taught under the name of pharmacology. .\ ques 
tion was devised concerning the coverage of a number of subjects in 
the pharmacology course. The results were as follows, the numbers 


referring to the number of schools. Table II! 


TABLE Ill 


Pharmacology Textbooks in Use 


Subject Matter Number of schools 


Pharmacology of Endocrines 1 
Chemotherapy 13 
Physiology 20 
Anatomy 11 
Immunological Therapeutics 11 
Microbiology 7 
Public Health 
First Aid 


These figures cannot be given absolute interpretation because 
no attempt was made to discover whether any of the above material 
constituted an integral unit of the course or was presented only in- 
cidental to the course material. Undoubtedly the first two topics 


are generally covered in almost all courses. Physiological and 
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anatomical considerations play important roles in effective pharma- 
cology presentation. Immunological or biological therapeutics 1s usu- 
ally covered in bacteriology or in a separate course, but it is signifi- 
cant that a fifth of the schools include this material in the pharma- 
cology course. However, these are rightly in the minority. Microbi- 
ology, public health, and first aid can hardly be considered integral 
parts of pharmacology. They do bear out Deno’s description ot 
pharmacology as a catch-all course in some colleges. 

Another question was devised to elicit an indication of the em- 
phasis of the various courses. Individuals filling out the question- 
naire were asked to indicate by number the relative importance of 
the following topics in their course presentation. The compiled re- 
sults are shown in Table IV. The numbers refer to the number of 


sch 


TABLE IV 


Relative Emphasis of Topics in Pharmacology Course Presentation 


Most Among 3 most Primarily covered 

important important in other courses 
Pharmacodynamics a2 58 0 
Therapeutics 13 53 l 
Toxicology ) 42 7 
Posology 7 34 10 
Biochemorphology 3 16 11 
Materia Medica i 14 25 
Bioassay 12 10 


The second column in which the three more important pomits 
of emphasis have been listed indicates very clearly that the maim 
emphasis today ts on the principles of pharmacodynamics and _ the 
therapeutic use of drugs. Toxicology and posology are relatively im- 
portant with lesser emphasis placed upon biochemorphology, materia 
medica, and bioassay. The figures in the third column show an in- 
verse relationship to those in column 2 indicating that posology, lio- 
chemorphology, and materia medica are primarily covered in other 
courses. The position of bioassay as an important element in the 
pharmacology course is interesting because the results of this ques- 
tion and another one concerning bioassay show that it is no longer 
considered an entity of great importance requiring independent em- 


phasis in relation to other topics of pharmacology. 
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One of the indications of the level on which a course Is . “en Is 


the textbook. Inquiry concerning classroom text revealed the fol- 


lowing : 


TABLE V 


Pharmacology textbooks in use 
Text Number of schools 
Nrantz and Carr 25 
Grollman 
Cushny 
Davison 
Oldham, Kelsey, and Geiling 
Wright and Montag 
Clark 
Bastedo 
Salter 
Dooley and Rappaport 
Sollman 
None 
None specified 
No reply 


= 


- 


Most of these books are modern and up-to-date. Krantz and 
Carr ts used in the majority of pharmacy schools as it is im many 
medical schools. Several such as Cushny and Bastedo are slightly 
out of date. Wright and Montag as well as Dooley & Rappaport are 
primarily intended for use in schools of nursing and, in general, may 
be considered too elementary for use in a college of pharmacy. The 
Oldham, Kelsey, and Geiling book may also fit into this category, as 
it was primarily written as a review book. 


As is true of any scientific discipline, effective teaching can le 
complemented and made more meaningful by accompanying labora- 
tory instruction. That this has become increasingly recognized is 
shown by the increase in the number of schools requiring student 
laboratory, from 23 in Dille’s report to all but three in the current 
survey. The three-hour laboratory is the most popular, given in 40 
schools. In all but a few schools, laboratory experiments are de- 


signed and laboratory sheets issued by the instructor. Several, in- 
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cluding that of the author, use laboratory manuals available com- 
mercially. lour schools use Harald Holck’s manual, two use Kop- 
panyi's and two Reif’s. 

Fifty-one schools report adequate animal quarters of which 
more than halt have their own independent of other de departments 
and colleges. Nineteen schools maintain colonies of rats or mice 
and + raise rabbits. (ine school reports no animal facilities. Most 
of the colleges reporting use small animals, frogs and turtles. Fifteen 
colleges stated that they do not use dogs for experimentation, or for 
student demonstration. In most cases this seems to be due to local 
conditions such as cost and availability. However, several of these 
colleges are in universities where such experimentation 1s carried out 
in the medical school and pharmacy students are thus deprived of 
the opportunity to observe some of the classical experiments in 
pharmacology. 

It is difficult to determine the adequacy of pharmacology ap 
paratus available for student use via questionnaire. A number of 
people did not answer this question, but most who did indicated that 


“equipment was sufficient.” 


Conclusion 

Pharmacok gy is beccnung an increasingly important discipline 
in pharmacy curricula as well as in medical. The intelligent under- 
standing of drag action and therapy is required of a practicing phar- 
macist so that he can deal etfectively on an equally conversant profes- 
sional basis with the medical profession. Failure to furnish the gradu- 
ating pharmacist with sound pharmacological grounding will readily 
be reflected in the calibre of his professional work. It is suggested 
that colleges of pharmacy examine their own programs in the light 
of some of the data presented here. Although means and averages 
may sometimes be misleading, colleges falling below the median in 
the above categories may find that their pharmacology program is 
being unduly minimized in relation to the entire curriculum. 
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The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching 
Pharmacology* 


EWART A. SWINYARD, Ph.D. 
University of Utah, College of Pharmacy 


In view of the fact that all education 1s based on experiences in 
volving either sight or sound, it would be difficult to define “audio 
visual” as being different from other types of educational experiences 
The Dictionary of Education’ defines education as “all education based 
on the use of materials (other than books) that appeal directly to 
the sense of sight.” Likewise, audio education would involve the use 
of materials that appeal directly to the sense of hearing. In a broad 
sense, it would seem proper to define audio-visual aids as being any 
materials or devices which by appealing to the senses of sight and or 
hearing would contribute to the processes of learning or teaching. 
This could include books (if they supplement the text), graphic ma 
terials, blackboard notations, demonstrations, models, slide films, 
motion pictures, recordings, radio, television and tape recorders 
However, common usage has restricted the meaning of “audio-visual” 
to the use of mechanical or impersonal aids, adjuncts or devices, such 
as, motion pictures, film strips, ete. 

For the purpose of this discussion it would appear desirable to 
employ the broad definition and to divide audio-visual aids ito two 
groups: (1) those of a personal nature, such as demonstrations, 
blackboard notations, etc. (2) those of an impersonal nature, such 
as motion pictures, slide films, ete. The point of discussion would 
then involve a consideration of when to use personal and when to 
use mpersonal audio-visual aids in the teaching of pharmacology 

Pharmacology is the capstone course in the Inological sequence 
which, along with the sequence of courses in pharmacy, pharmaceu 
tical chemistry, pharmacognosy, and pharmaceutical administration, 
is intended to train pharmacists to the levels recommended by The 
Pharmaceutical Survev?: a pharmacist should be a professional 


who understands thoroughly what he ts doing, who comprehends the 


scientific basis of drugs and drug action, who ts able to evaluate 


Presented t the meeting of Dist the 3 ‘ 
ine 14, 1952, Denve Colorade = 
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critically the products he handles, who is competent to advise physi 
cians and members of other health professions concerning drugs and 
their uses, who works at his profession creatively and advance its 
service.” If this is the ultimate goal of Colleges of Pharmacy, it is 
obvious that pharmacology, a science that deals with the actions and 
uses of drugs, and is common to all health professions, has an im- 
portant role in the pharmacy curriculum. Teachers in this im- 
portant discipline should use all available audio-visual aids, both 
personal and impersonal, to raise the level of imstruction and the 


students’ comprehension of the subject. 


In the writer's opimon, where pedagogical purposes can be ac 
complished by the more direct procedure, the more personal approach 
is to be preferred. There are many pharmacological principles that 
can be illustrated effectively by the use of blackboard notations, 
schematic diagrams, and demonstrations. The instructor should use 
these personal devices spontaneously at the opportune times during 
lecture and laboratory instruction. However, there are circumstances, 
particularly in a course like pharmacology, where the personal ap 
proach cannot be used. The following example will serve to illus 
trate this point. (1) The size of the class or laboratory section may 
preclude close observation and attention to details. (2) The principle 
involved may deal with experimental pharmacology which because of 
time, equipment or training cannot be demonstrated or utilized as a 
student expermment. (3) Unusually good animated and diagramati 
cal films may be the best means available to illustrate basic physio 
logic and pharmacologic principles (4) Clinical procedures and 
therapeutic uses of drugs cannot be demonstrated to the pharmacy 


student in any other wav. 


It is obvious that, if the size of the class makes mtimate observa 
tion impossible or it the pharmacological technics involved are ditt 
cult and time consuming, motion pictures may be preferred. (in the 
ether hand, if basic technics which the student should know are in 
volved and the class is small, a personal demonstration by the in 
structor, prior to actual student participation, 1s the preferred techni 
In this latter instance the demonstration not only illustrates the vari 
ous technics and procedures involved but also permits some student 


rticipatwon the tort ot spontaneous questrons 
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The pharmacology teacher is fortunate in having available a 
wide variety of motion pictures with pharmacological implications 
Particularly noteworthy are those which by means of animated dia- 
grams, as well as by experimental and clinical material, illustrate 
such principles as general anesthesia, local anesthesia, mechanism of 
the heart beat, principles of allergy, kidney function, ete. (ther 
valuable films dealing with clinical procedures and therapeutic 
use of drugs enables the student pharmacist to observe drug effects 
which otherwise would not be available to him. 

There are several film lists which may be consulted for available 
motion pictures. The committee on .\udio-\isual Education of the 
AACE” has recently published such a list. Other listings may |x 
obtained from the American Society tor Vharmacolog anid 
mental Therapeutics, American Medical Association, Medical Audio- 
\isual Institute of the Association of American Medical Colleges, 
Medical Film Guild, \eterans Administration, and others. Thes¢ 
lists are intended to be comprehensive rather than selective. \lthoug] 
they contain most if not all visual-aids likely to prove useful in an 
one teaching program, much of it is not of direct value in the usual 
undergraduate pharmacology course. Many films in these lists 
have been directed toward some other objective; usually entertam 
ment, propaganda, or wholly clinical aspects have overshadowed 
efforts to teach fundamental pharmacology. A more selective list ot 
films which the writer has found of value has recently been pul 
lished* as part of a discussion on laboratory work in pharmacolog 
for pharmacy students. 

Contrary to popular opimon there are instances in which the us 


of films and film strips may actually impede instruction. fey 


examples may be cited to show how this applies to teaching pharma 
cology. (1) The use of impersonal film strips or motion pictures to 
illustrate basic pharmacological technics which can be readily den 

onstrated by the instructor often tend to discourage spontaneous 
questions and answers. The more personal demonstration method 
allows the student to ask “on the spot” questions which are oftet 
forgotten during the course of a motion picture. (2) With the 
number of motion pictures available to the teacher in pharmacolog) 


there may be a tendency to display too much audio-visual material 


of a closely related nature and thereby confuse the student. (3 
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Unless films are selected on the basis of content and not on the basis 
of topic they may not illustrate the latest advances. Pharmacology 
is a dynamic subject and one should be sure the motion pictures 
employed as teaching aids illustrate current pharmacological prin 
ciples. (4) If the supply of impersonal audio-visual aids is limited, 
there may be a tendency toward standardization that discourages 
original teaching. In view of the extensive listing of films available 
to teachers of pharmacology this is not a problem in this area of 
instruction. 

The success or tailure of motion pictures, film strips, lantern 
slides and other devices as instructional tools is dependert upon ho» 
etfectively they are integrated into the course. In the ca~« 
cology, where numerous motion pictures with direct or implied 
macology interest are available, adequate consideration the 
of the film and the correlation with lecture or laboratory work 1s 
sential. The motion picture or film strip should be selected on the bas 
of content and how well it covers the subject. If time would permit, 
the ideal arrangement would be to show the film at the beginning of 
a unit (such as cardiac drugs) in order to arouse interest in the 
particular topic and to furnish an overall view of the coming work 
\t the conclusion of the work the film would be shown again to 
summarize and pave the way for a few clinching generalizations. Un 
fortunately, in most schools, time will not permit this procedure and 
so, in the writer's opinion, it is best to use the aids at the con 
clusion of the laboratory work or the lecture unit. 

The actual showing of the film should be preceded by a briet 
review of the principles covered by it and should mention what sp« 
cific points to look for in the film. To make this step even more 
effective, the objectives of the film should be listed on the blackboard 
Immediately following the showing of the film, the instructor should 
summarize the objectives listed on the blackboard and review how 
they were covered in the presentation. Cuestions and discussion 
should be encouraged to make certain that the principles involved 
have been understood, 

‘mn summary, it should be emphasized that there is a definit 
place for audio-visual aids in presenting certain aspects ot pharma- 
cology to pharmacy students.” In those instances in which the per 


sonal approach of demonstrations, blackboard notations, etc., cannot 
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be used, the impersonal motion pictures, film strips, ete., may be 


used to an advantage. Careful selection of motion pictures is impera- 


tive inasmuch as much of the available audio-visual material is only 


incidentally concerned with the teaching of pharmacology. 
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The Six Year Program: a Progress Report* 


EDWARD S. BRADY 
Professor of Pharmacy, University of Southern California 


In September of 1950 the School ot Vharmacy of the University 
of Southern California adopted as its minimum course in pharmacy 
a tour vear professional program of 132 semester units with a pre 
requisite of 60 units of pre-professional work. The Curriculum Con 
muttee of the University approved the degree of Doctor of Pharmac) 
for those who successfully completed this course. Thus the Univer 
sity of Southern California put into concrete form the suggestion of 
The Pharmaceutical Survey of 1948, and the sentiments of many of 
the members of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmac 
as expressed at the San Francisco meeting in 1949, and later dis 
cussed and claritied at the convention of 1950 in Jacksonville and o: 
1951 at Buffalo. 


In September, 1950, 69 students who had already complete 


college work satisfying the 60 unit pre-pharmacy requirements wer 


admitted into the professional program of the school. Sines 


| 


Sta ) edi Progran 40 


1433, will mark the completion of the first three years of protessional 
study tor this class, this seems an appropriate me to appraise the 


program as thus far given. It is hoped that such an appraisal wall be 


of iiterest to both the proponents and the opponents ot the so-called 
plan of extended pharmaceutical education, 


sIN-S Car 
“ince approval of the new 


4. aliu 
program was made by the Umversity less than six months betore the 
Irst chiss was to be adnutted, and since theretore no students could 
inticipated the OU umit pre-pharmacy requirement, the large 
“ot applications and ehgible students for that first class came 


as a pleasant surprise. Approximately 125 applications were proc 


OY students those admitted, 


had an or degree (generally with a major 


st ‘ aiready nad an 
oology or Inochemistry ), and the average number of units offered 
nv thre ‘ ttees Was “Y) semester units. in September of 1941, 73 
students were admitted, the number of A.B. or B.S. degrees was 15, 
ind the average number of umts approximately 90. The total ad 
issions for the vear 1953 was 92 students, 15 of whom had tour 
ear degrees in letters or science, while 62 had more credits than 
the unit adnussions requirement. \While these figures represent 
a decline m enrollment for our division when compared with the 


r educational boom vears, the administration has been 


post-Wal 
pleased to note that the decline mm enrollment in the School of hat 
macy has been less than the average of that experienced by other 


departments of the University. Since the pre-pharmacy require 


ments have by this time been well publicized, and appear with those 


oft other professional schools m the guidance bulletins of most Cah 
forma jumor colleges, it seems safe to predict that future enroll 
ments will not be reduced because of the adoption of the longer pro 
gram, just as they have not been reduced the past three vears 


II. The Students: !t 15 the general impression of the faculty 


that a high caliber of student is being obtained for the protession 


under the new program 
and better disciplined in study habits because of their previous col 


Certainly the neophytes are more mature 


lege level training. Also, a relatively smaller percentage of first vear 
students fail in their course work because of the screening which «« 
curs in the pre-professional courses in Physics, Zoology, Mathe 


matics and Chemistry. Those students with degrees in the physical 
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and bivlogical sciences show aptitude and desire to undertake special 
problems involving independent thought either as a part of their class 
assignments or in the special “Problems” courses which may be used 
tor elective credit. Their class morale is high, their participation in 
college activities marked, and their desire to improve their chosen 
protession is laudable. Undoubtedly, many of these students were 
unsuccessful applicants for admission to medical or dental schools. 
lf pharmacy is their second or third choice among the professions, 
it is not apparent in their attitude toward their pharmacy classes. 
Certainly, in these days of fierce competition for medical or dental 
education, many students have their applications rejected who would 
have in former years been considered prime material tor such schools. 
These students, far from feeling imposed upon by the extended course 
in pharmacy, consider themselves fortunate to be able to utilize their 
pre-professional work toward an appropriate degree in one of the 
health sciences. It may therefore be that a reservoir of students 
trained in the basic sciences has been made available to pharmacy 
which until now has gone untapped. 

lil. The Curriculum: .\ detailed discussion of the curricu- 
lum of 132 units in the School of Pharmacy and 60 units pre-phar 
macy would unnecessarily lengthen this report. An outline is ap- 
pended ; course descriptions may be obtained from the bulletin of 
the School of Pharmacy. .\ brief word on the improvement possible 
in some areas of teaching in the terminal professional courses seems 
pertinent. In pharmacology, the student now has completed a se 
quence of General Biology, 8 units, Anatomy, 4 units, Physiology. 4 
units, and Biochemistry, 8 units, betore he enters his first class in 
pharmacology. The division of pharmacy has been enriched by 
the recent addition of a course in physical pharmacy which ts pre 
ceded by courses in mathematics, physics, physical chenustry, and the 
lower division pharmacy sequence. The addition of a “Field Course” 
in prescription practice should provide valuable guided practical ex 
perience, and the added unit in the History of Pharmacy will im 
prove professional consciousness. pharmacy administration, (sen 
eral Economics precedes the Accounting and Merchandising Courses, 
and a course in Store Management has been added. Ino pharma 


ceutical chemistry, the subject of Organic Medicinal [’roduets is 
allotted twice the time formerly given in the four vear program, and 
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the Biochemistry training allows tor a more advanced presentation 
in the fields of vitamins and hormones. 

Some degree of specialization may be achieved by the student 
through the choices made in the ten units of pharmacy electives, 
since about 12 courses are available. However, the Pharm. D. stu- 
dent 1s not expected to specialize, and no particular sequence of 
electives is required. The same freedom of choice is given in the 
selection of the ten units of upper division liberal arts subjects. [n- 
richment of the professional program is provided by this integration 
ot the letters, arts and social studies; such liberalization has been 
advocated by many educators for other protessional schools. 

Discussion: [he effect of the six year program im various 
areas of pharmaceutical activity has been interesting. On the campus, 
increased respect, especially from the University administration, has 
been noted. .\dministrative cooperation in the implementation of 
the program has been gratifying. The increased numbers of units 
required within the school of pharmacy has made a somewhat larger 
budget available, and the other divisions of the University who par- 
ticipate in the education of the pharmacist (especially the College of 
Letters, Arts and Science) exhibit a new cordiality which springs 
from the pharmacy students attending their upper-division classes 
In greater numbers. 

In the retail field, opposition to the extended program was at 
first quite evident. There is a shortage of pharmacists in California, 
due to the rapid recent growth of the industrial areas and the de- 
creased enrollment in pharmacy schools during the war years. The 
sIX-Vear program was Immediately held to be the cause of this con 
tinuing shortage, even though any effect it would have had through 
decreased enrollments would not have been apparent until 1954. 
Due mostly to its unfortunate name, the “six-year” program was 
held to mdicate a greed on the part of the University for tuition 
moneys over a longer period of time. It ts interesting to note that 
today, due largely to continued explanatory publicity, this opposition 
has dwindled away, and is more than offset by enthusiastic sup- 
port of the extended program by practicing pharmacists. A recent 
attempt to legislate away the four-vear pharmacy school residence 
requirement established two vears ago in our state to protect the one- 


four and two-four programs died in committee because of the active 
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support of extended education by pharmacists in the field. As the 
purpose and format of the program is further publicized, tull ac 
ceptatice and support Is expected. 

In the field of graduate study, we continue to attract students 
to work for the Master's degree. Fourteen students are now en- 
rolled tor this degree. In addition, about 20 students with the B.S 
degree have returned to school to pursue work leading to the [har 
}). degree. We teel that these 20 Vharm. 1). students would not have 
been imterested in a research degree, but are willing to undertake 
the additional course work required tor the professional degree ot 
Pharm. D. Recently preliminary approval was given to the offering 
of the Doctor of Philosophy degree in harmacy by our Craduat 
school, A tew candidates interested in teaching and research wall bx 
gin work for their Ph.D. next September. There has never been any 
contusion in the minds of the adnumistration and taculty at the Schoo! 
of harmacy regarding the relative status of the Pharm. D. and the 
Ph.D. degrees. The Pharm. D. was regarded as a purely protesstonal 
degree, its requirements were so designed, and its smularity to the 
other professional, non-research degrees such as the M.D), the DDS. 
the DVM. was emphasized. The growth of the Graduate School 
has been encouraged, establishment of the ’h.l. degree has been 
steadfastly pursued, and the irreplacable value of this research cle 
gree m teaching and research has been reiterated. It is believed 
that the usual number of students, upon the completion of the [harm 
1). degree, will elect to embark upon graduate study for the M.S. or 
Ph.D. The student who ts sincerely moved toward independent 
research will not be content with a course degree, even that of [harm 
1). At the same time, for many graduates who hold the B.S. degree, 
continuing education leading to the Pharm. 1). will be possible through 
course work alone. 

The students in the Pharm. D. program appear to be proud of 
their role as pioneers in pharmaceutical education. Having made 
their free and democratic choice of a course in pharmacy, they are 
apparently unaware of the fact that, according to some opponents of 
the program, six vears 1s too long to go to pharmacy school. In fact, 
they have been the programs’ most active missionaries, and have 


made “‘six-vear Christians” out of many “streamlined-three-vear™ 


unbelievers in the field. They have been encouraged to voice their 
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opinions about the program to the faculty, and have imtluenced some 
rearrangements of administrative thinking and procedure. 

In educational circles, active opposition has died down. Unsuc- 
cessful in preventing the initiation of the two-four program, the 
present attitude seems to be that if everyone pretends not to notice it, 
mavbe it will go away. We at the University of Southern California 
are now fully convinced that it will not go away, and if we have 
heen unduly silent on these pages regarding the new program, It ts 
not because of defeat or disappointment. We have just plain been 
too busy teaching the six-vear program to spend much time talking 


or writing about it. 


CURRICULUM FOR DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHARMACY 
University of Southern California . 


Pre-pharmacy Program (60 units) 


Units 
First veai First Semester Second Sem 
English 3 3 
Algebra and Trigonometry 3 3 
Inorganic Chemistry and 
Qualitative Analysis 
U. S. History and Institutions 2 3 
Electives 3 2 
Second year: 
General Biology 
Physics 
Psychology 
Economics 
Electives 4 
15 15 
Pharmacy Program (132 Units) 
First year: 
Pharmaceutical Bacteriology 
Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
Quantitative Analysis 
Fundamental Principles 2 
Pharmacy History and Literature 2 " 
Pharmaceutical Mathematics 0 2 
Human Physiology 0 3 
Human Anatomy 
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Second year: 
Pharmacy Accounting 
General Biochemistry 
Pharmaceutical Biochemistry 
Elements of Physical Chemistry 
Physical Pharmacy 
Pharmacognosy 
Pharmaceutical Preparations | 
Pharmaceutical Preparations II 


Third year: 

Business Management of Retail 
Pharmacy ; 

Drugstore Advertising and Selling 

Pharmacology 

Adgyanced Inorganic Preparations 

First Aid and Health Agencies 

Pharmaceutical Technology 

Prescription Practice I 

Electives* 


Fourth year: 
Advanced Pharmacology 
Toxicology 
Chemistry of Natural Products 
Prescription Practice II 
Pharmacy Laws and Ethics 


Advanced Prescription Field Course 


Synthetic Organic Drugs 
Electives* 


hlectives (1% units) rowst be in upper divisier 
Social Scrences and 10 units in Pharn acy 


3 ( 
3 3 
0 3 
3 0 
3 
3 3 
4 
4 
16 
0 3 
2 
4 
4 
3 “ 
3 “ 
3 
7 
2 
3 3 
3 
0 3 
3 
3 3 
4 3 
12 
t Arts 


Centralized vs. Decentralized Libraries* 
CLIFTON E. MILLER 
School of Pharmacy, North Dakota Agricultural College 


Several vears ago the North Dakot 


pleted a new and modern library building 


number of important changes in policies and decisions that direct! 


*A contribution of the Problems and Plans Commit 


i 


tere 


\gricultural College con 


This brought about 


al 


J 
— | 
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affected and concerned the future of the several departmental hbraries 
on the campus. (ne ot the most frequently heard was to centralize 
all departmental libraries in the new library building. 

We, as teachers in Pharmacy, are well aware that one of the basic 
concepts of education today is to have sources of information for our 
students, both at the undergraduate and also the graduate level, so 
placed as to serve the student in the best possible manner. The writer 
felt that information, concerning this vital subject, from other campus- 
es would be helpful in presenting evidence to administration officials 
when called for to support the fact that in Pharmacy the library con- 
taining the many reference books and journals needed by the students 
should be in the building where they do their work. 

Accordingly a questionnaire was prepared and sent to the seven- 
ty-one member and non-member institutions in the United States and 
its several possessions. Eighty-six per cent of the questionnaires 
were returned and this is believed to be truly representative of pre 
vailing practices. It was also interesting to note the prompt response, 
supplementary information and the personal remarks that were re 
turned, The questionnaire was mailed in each case directly to the 
Dean of the school or college concerned rather than to the institu- 
tional librarian. 

\ summary of responses to the ten questions follows 

1. Do vou maintain a separate departmental Pharmacy library > 

The reply indicated that 68 per cent do maintain a separate de- 
partmental library apart from the central or institutional library. Of 
the remaining 32 per cent, 26 per cent had nothing comparable to a 
departmental or decentralized library. Six per cent had libraries in 
combination with dentistry, medicine, or chemistry 

2. Indicate location of departmental Pharmacy library : 

In ON per cent of the total replies received the departmental 
Pharmacy library was in the Pharmacy building, while 19 per cent 
of the schools reporting indicated the main library, seven per cent in 
dicated elsewhere and six per cent did not answer. 

3 \pproximate number of current journal subscriptions re 
ceived by departmental library ? 

The number of journal subscriptions varied from nine to well 
over 200, this variance appeared to be in direct relationship to the 


size of the institution. The number of journals received and the pet 
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centages of schools receiving them are as follows: 1-25, 11 per cent; 
26-50, 32 per cent; 51-75, 7 per cent; 76-100, 16 per cent; 101-150, 
15 per cent; 151-200, 11 per cent; 201-250, 1 per cent; and 7 per 
cent did not answer. 

4+. Are duplicate subscriptions of leading pharmacy journals 
maintamed by your school for use and storage in the main library or 
elsewhere 

In Ol per cent of the questionnaires received, the answer was 
negative, 32 per cent indicated that such subscriptions were main- 
tained and 7 per cent did not answer. 

>. Are your leading pharmacy journals bound at regular in- 
tervals 

94 per cent of those answering reported in the affirmative. > 
per cent did not bind at regular intervals for reasons not stated, and 
one did not answer. 

0), Approximate number of reference books and journals 
departmental library : 

This question received SY per cent affirmative answers and the 
number reported varied from 100 to over 10,000. This wide range 
followed quite closely the size of the school, in general the larger the 
school the more books and journals. 11 per cent did not answer 

7. Indicate type of departmental library supervision employed 

A tull-trme librarian was employed m 52 per cent of the report 
ing schools. The secretary-librarian combination was present in 14 
per cent and 13 per cent used staff supervision. 10 per cent did not 
answer the question. 

Indicate departmental library hours: (.\nd tor comparison 
the schools were asked to indicate the regular library hours 

kor those reporting as departmental libraries, the hours whicl 
were available in general followed a untiorm pattern. All schools 
were open during the five dav week, and quite a few indicated that 
facilities were available on Saturdays. When compared with the 
hours of the regular campus library, very close agreement was noted 
20 per cent of the schools mdicated evening hours. 

9. Do you have micro-filming facilities ? 

This question is not of direct interest to the subject matter but 


was included to ascertain the interest in visual aid devices. 19 per 
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cent of the schools reporting departmental libraries indicated micro 
filming facilities to be available. 

10. What freedom do students have to reference books and 
bound journals 

The following are believed representative rephes which were 
received, 

“May borrow overnight or during vacation periods.” 

“Freely available.” 

“(pen shelf use within library, overnight circulation.” 

“Open shelves allow students and faculty to use all books and 

journals in the library.” 

“Access to all materials.” 

“Available at any time to use in or out of library.” 

Summary 

From the conclusions that might be drawn from a survey of this 
type, the following seem significant : 

1. .\ preponderance of evidence demonstrates that educators im 
the field of Pharmacy play great importance on having reference 
books and journals within easy reach of the student during the school 
day. 

2. (j00d adnunistration and supervision of departmental library 
is essential. It is hoped that in the near future that more full-time 
hbrarian supervision of the departmental library will be realized 

3. From a survey of the hours during which the departmental 
library is open, it is concluded that no criticism is justified on the 


part of the college librarian. 


Biblical Hyssop and Penicillin 
DAVID |. MACHT 


Research Pharmacologist, Sinai Hospital, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


There has been an increasing popular impression of late among 
well-meaning pious laymen, as well as some others, that the hyssop 


mentioned in the Hebrew Bible contained penicillin or some other 
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medicinal substance of an antibiotic character. The writer received 
several inquiries on the subject and this circumstance led to a medical- 
historical research which is presented in this place. 

The botanical identity of hyssop has not been definitely estab- 
lished. There are few biblical plants which caused more discussion 
than hyssop. Celsius has devoted no less than 42 pages to this ques 
tion without arriving at any satisfactory conclusion, It is perhaps 
for this reason that the Hebrew word tor hyssop-—l-zob— has been 
left unchanged both in the Latin translation of the Bible or the \ul 
gate, and in the Greek Septuagint. leven Josephus uses the same 
term “Ezob vis works (jesephus B. 3. par. 4). Pliny 
attributed some kind of “purifying” properties to the plant. ( I’liny 
Hist. Naturalis. NNVI. 15 ff.). The same is stated ly Dioscorides 
(1, 1085, 30). 

The references to hyssop in the Hebrew seriptures are found 
in the tive following passages : 

Exodus Chapter XII, Verse 22 
Leviticus Chapter XIV. Verses 4, 6, 49, 
Numbers Chapter XIX, Verses 6, 1S 

| Kings Chapter V, Verse 13 


al 


Psalms Chapter LI, Verse 9% 

Perhaps the most impressive and erudite study of the subject 
in English was made by a distinguished professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics of King’s College, london, a physician by the 
name of J. Forbes Royle. This scholarly work was published in the 
Journal of The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and [reland in 
IS44, volume 81, page 193. In this work the author discusses more 
than fifteen different kinds of plants which have been regarded by 
various students of the subject as identical with hyssop of the Bible 

\ careful study of the subject, however, from the modern. sei 
entific botanical point of view reveals that the Biblical hyssop cannot 
be regarded as the hyssopus officinalis of modern botanists because 
that plant is not found in the Near Fast. The hyssop of the Bible 
must have been a plant to be found in Egypt, Palestine, and the 
Sinai Peninsula. A sifting down of all the various speculations on 
the subject leads to only two species of plants which are to be con- 


sidered most likely to correspond to Biblical hyssop. It has been 


commonly identified with the species Origanum which is found in 
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Igypt, Syria and other lands in the Near East. Origanum belongs 
to the family of Labiatiae or the mint family. This happens to be 
the plant which is identified with hyssop by the most distinguished 
Jewish physician, scientist and philosopher Maimonides and also 
by the illustrious Gaon Sa’adia. The same view on hyssop is ex- 
pressed by the modern Hebrew philologist Kimchi. In the Journal 
of A.M.A. for April 26, 1952, page 1546, is a brief note by an anony 
mous writer, (following a longer note by the present writer), which 
suggests that hyssop was a variety of thyme which happens to grow 
also in Syria and Palestine but there ts no scientific substantiation for 
this hypothesis. 

(n the other hand, some modern writers and a few ancient 
ones regard the hyssop of the Bible as being the caper plant known 
officially as Capparis Spinosa which abounds in Egypt, Palestine 
and the Sinai Peninsula. This plant is described as growing on 
stone walls, which fact agrees well with the description of hyssop 
given in | Kings, Chapter 5, Verse 13. 

“And he spoke of trees from the cedar that is in Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spoke also of beasts, and 
of towl, and of creeping things, and of fishes.” 

‘To support their views in regard to the caper plant, some popu 
lar but not scientific philologists regard the Arabic word for the 
caper plant I-] sit as being phonetically the same as the Hebrew 
Iezob. This, however, will not stand the acid test of modern philo 
logical inquiry and all the ancient authorities identified the Biblical 
hyssop with the \rabic plant Sa’tar which used to be emploved as a 
cleansing agent 

\ccording to the American writer on Biblical plants, bleanor A. 
King, hyssop was the same as the Egyptian Marjoram which 1s 
simply another name for the species Origanum which we have al 
ready mentioned 

Maimonides identifies hyssop also with the Arabi Sa tat 
(Talmud, Negaim 14-6), in other words, 1s also inclined to regard 
the plant as Origanum. ©mn the other hand, in a very interesting 
work entitled “From Cedar to Hyssop”, by Grace M. Crawtoot and 
loutse Beldensperger, (london, Sheldon Press, 1932), we learn 
that the custom of sprinkling blood with a counterpart of hyssop is 


sull practiced by Samaritans at Nablus. 
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The hyssop mentioned in Psalm 51, verse 9, has no penicillin 
and 1s not related to any fungus from which penicillin-like substances 
can be obtained. The impression that hyssop has something to do 
with penicillin is due to a misapprehension caused by curious philo 
logical and semantological circumstances. The [atin translation of 


the Bible, that is the \ulgate, in connection with the above verse 
reads as follows: 
“Asperges me hissopo et mundabar”™ 
(Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean). 

The Latin verb <dspergere means to sprinkle or scatter. It is the 
same word trom which our English aspersion is derived. In the 
Roman Catholic churches the sprinkling of Holy water was per- 
formed by dipping into the water a round brush to which the name 
ot Aspergill or spergillum was given. These words will be found 
in Webster's unabridged dictionary, some editions which actually 
contain a picture of the aspergill or brush. The hyssop of the Bible 
was employed for a purely ritual purification involving the dipping 
of a bunch of hyssop in blood or water and sprinkling same. Now 
it happens that the two of the most common moulds studied by my- 
cologists are the genus of aspergi//us, a mould the conmidiopores of 
which resemble very strikingly a round brush, and the genus of 
pentcillium, the conidiospores of which look like a tufted or pencil 
brush. It was therefore argued catachrestically by talse analogy that 
inasmuch as sprinkling with hyssop produced ritual cleansing and 
inasmuch as the above moulds are sources of valuable anti-lnotics, 
the hyssop and the moulds were related not only in the ritual sense 
of the words but also physically in respect to their anti-bietic or 
anti-bacterial properties. 

It is interesting to note furthermore that several species of the 
mould family aspergillus have actually vielded pemicillin-like chem 
icals. Thus, for instance, M. Adler and ©). \WWintersteiner published 
a paper entitled Reinvestigation of Flavacin the Penicillin 
duced by Aspergillus Flavus” ( Journal Biological Chemistry, 1948 
Vol. 176, p. 873). Penicillin-like chemicals have been found also in 
Aspergillus parasiticus and Aspergillus giganteus. 

-xamining the whole subject in the light of modern biological 
and medical knowledge it is interesting to note that both origanum 


and capparis are plants which, on chemical analysis, vield volatile 


oils. Almost all volatile oils are known to possess more or less anti- 
septic properties. This explains the considerable success which the 
ancients have had in the treatment of wounds with various balsams. 
\ll balsams contained ingredients with powerful volatile oils and 
hence were efficient antiseptic agents preventing infections. Similar 
balsams and oils were employed by the Egyptians in embalming their 
mummies. It is interesting to note in this place that some years ago 
the present writer published experiments proving that even the fumes 
given off by burning many of those plants employed in embalming 
and as incense were sufficiently antiseptic and bactericidal to explain 
their usefulness as fumigating agents not only in a ritual sense of the 
word but also from the purely hygienic point of view. Thus, we find 
that although Biblical hyssop has no relation whatever to penicillin 
it nevertheless belonged to a class of plants vielding volatile oils and 
other constituents which might have plaved a hygienic role in addi- 


tion to their purely ritualistic properties. 


At the Fifty-Second Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation held June 19, 1953 in Salt Lake City, Utah, Miss Marion Dondale 
was elected president. Miss Dondale was born in Boston and reared 
in Somerville, Massachusetts. She received the A.B. degree from Bos- 
ton University, and accepted a position in the department of microbol- 
ogy and as secretary of the graduate school. Later she went to Al- 
bany to become scientific secretary to the director of the state laboratory 
and immediztely became interested in the library. Shortly after she 
became assistant in anatomy at Albany Medical College taking regular 
courses offered in histology, anatomy, embryology, physiology, pathology, 
neurohistology, and chemistry. In 1923 she was asked to take charge of 
the Medical School Library. Her study for this position included a 
summer course in classification and cataloging. The present Medical 
College Library. enlarged and remodeled, is the result of her planning 
effort. She has had a wide experience in the work of the Association 
as a member and chairman of many important committees. 
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The Editor's Page 


The good fortune of being the guest of a college in a great 
university, of having the opportunity to discuss the problems ot 
pharmaceutical education in a perfectly informal way with the unt 
versity administration, with faculty members, with students, both 
undergraduate and graduate, and with leaders in professional prac 
tice in a great city is a stimulating, intellectual and spiritual expert 
ence that comes to comparatively few men. This year this good 
fortune became the editor's lot. The host was the University of 
Washington. The time was the week of May 11-1l6,--a time when 
the whole Luget Sound Country and its environs is ablaze with 
beauty and grandeur. Every minute of the week was occupied with 
activity without evidence of fatigue. If there was any it was masked 
by the inspiration of the moment. 

(ine of the most delightful experiences of the week was the 
annual pharmacy banquet held at the Hotel Benjamin Franklin on 
the evening of May 14. It was, in reality, a testimonial dinner given 
in honor of the beloved Dr. Henry August Langenhan, who had 
reached that age that in time we all reach when physical vigor is 
considered ot greater value than intellectual and spiritual attainment 
To this philosophy, the writer does not subscribe. No man im his 
day has given a more consecrated, devoted, and affectionate service 
to his students, both within and without the class room, than Lr 
Langenhan. The influence engendered by such service will con 
tinue to flow down through generations of students and will persist 
long after names have been forgotten. No greater tribute can be 
paid to any man than the esteem and the affection in which he is 
held by his students. In this case the cup of affection was filled to 
the brim, heaped up, and running over. In that Dr. Langenhan must 
find great satisfaction. 

\s | have wandered around the country | have discovered that 
there is considerable confusion in the minds of pharmaceutical edu 


cators as to the nature of the organization of the basic health sciences 


at the University of Washington. I have heard concern expressed 
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as to how this organization would affect the instruction of students 


ot pharmacy. 

This concern is due to lack of knowledge of the nature of the 
organization and how it functions. In order to clarify these points 
| quote from a University bulletin as follows: 

“The Division of Health Sciences of the University of Washington 
includes the Schools of Dentistry, Medicine, and Nursing, the College 
of Pharmacy, and the Student Health Service. It was established in the 
fall of 1945. In February 1945, the legislature of the State of Wash- 
ington authorized the Board of Regents of the University to establish 
the Schools of Dentistry and of Medicine which were brought into the 
Division along with the already existing School of Nursing and College 
of Pharmacy.Each part of the Division of Health Sciences functions 
as an autonomous unit. The Division coordinates development, research 
and teaching activities to strengthen and reinforce the work of each 
unit. For example, The Basic Medical Science Department in the School 
ot Medicine meets the needs of the whole Division and of other sections 
of the University that are concerned with work in anatomy, biochemistry. 
microbiology, pathology, pharmacology, physiology and biophysics and 
public health and preventive medicine.” 

To be more specific the department of pharmacology, for ex 
ample, has the same responsibility for the imstruction of pharmacy 
students in that discipline as it has for the instruction of students 
in medicine and the other health sciences. 

\s to the housing and equipment of the Division of Health 
Sciences, again | quote from a University bulletin ; 

“The Health Sciences Building was designed to achieve adequate 
space for present teaching and research activities and maximum flexi- 
bility for future needs. Because interior walls are not supporting struc 
tures, redesign of areas within the building can be readily accomplished 
when changing demands make it necessary. The present developmental 
program involves an investment of approximately $9,000,000 in con 
<truction and equipment 

The project is not yet complete. Plans are being developed tor 
a 300-bhed teaching and research hospital at the east end of the Health 
Sciences Bunlding and future plans also include a west wing to house 
the College of Pharmac When these units are completed, the 
University will have one of the finest plants in the United States 

The story of this development would be incomplete if 1 did not 
mention the tact that this whole conception of the Division of Health 
Sciences is the brain child of Dean, Dr. FE. L.. Turner. He has a 


clear vision of the health needs of the state and the potentialities 
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within the University to supply them. He is patient, kindly, and 
firm in administration and has done a magnificent job in setting up 
the Division and developing a wonderful spirit of mutual coopera- 
tion between the four schools. 

In the case of a single unit, pharmacy for example, one finds the 
same cooperative spirit between and within departments. As | sat 
with a group of graduate students in a pharmacognosy seminar im 
the remarkable drug plant laboratory [| was enthused by the friendh 
ness of students and how they bubbled over with enthusiasm as they 
discussed their research problems. The laboratory and the extensive 
drug plant garden with all the favorable climatic conditions of the 
region impressed one with the thought that here is the ideal place 
for a continuous Plant Science Seminar. 

| would not tor a moment wish to give the nmpression that there 
are no pharmacy problems at the University of \Vashington. There 
will always be problems where things are being done and that is what 
makes life interesting and makes progress possible. Neither would | 
say that every condition is ideal. ‘There are so many factors that enter 
into the formation of a program, some of them due to the idiosynera- 
cies of the builders, many of them due to the fact that a pharmacy 
program must from necessity be fitted into an already established 
program of a great unversity, some of them due to limited time for 
the many subjects in the pharmaceutical program, and some of them 
due to the fact that the general educational requirements for the study 
of pharmacy are lower than those of the other health professions. 

As the writer sees it, there are two major problems in the phar- 
macy program at the University of \Washington. One is the fact 
that pharmacy students get no formal laboratory training in pharma- 
cology . This 1s due to a crowded program which can be rectified only 
by requiring prepharmacy training. \We insist that the practicing 
pharmacist must know more about drugs than any other human be- 
ing. To refuse the individual formal laboratory training in pharma- 
cology will impair his efficiency in the practice of his profession. It 
borders on the tragic when this happens in a department in which 
the teaching staff and equipment stands abreast with the best in Amer 
ican institutions. 

A second problem is the fact that the general chemistries tor 


pharmacy students are given within the College of Pharmacy. The 
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writer believes that the pharmacy student needs contact with students 
in the basic sciences that are preparing for other and diverse lines of 
work, and he thinks also that having had such contacts will be of value 
in later years when in actual practice. The adoption of prepharmacy 
training would enable the fine chemical staff with its remarkable 
equipment to devote its energies to the application of chemistry to 
pharmaceutical problems and to the limitless field of pharmaceutical 


research. 


When good Dean (soodrich issued the invitation for me to visit 
the University of \Washington it was partly for the purpose of “giving 
the students some of the advantages of my many years of experience 
in pharmaceutical education.” Whether this objective was accom- 
plished | do not know, but what | do know is that the experience was 
an intellectual and spiritual uplift for the visitor. 


In the vear 1916, the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy (then the American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties ) was held in September in Philadelphia and 
the annual convention of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
followed it in Atlantic City, Labor Day intervened. My new found 
friend and defender, the beloved Dr. Henry Kraemer, persuaded me 
to stay with him during the interim and see Philadelphia beat Brook 
Iwn at baseball (which they did with Grover Cleveland Alexander, a 
Nebraskan, on the pitcher's plate) and witness a prize fight at the 
Olympian Athletic Club, for he said no college man’s education is 


complete until he had seen these two events. 


\s | pulled out of Seattle to board the City of Portland, home 
ward bound, Dr. Kraemer’s words of the vesteryear came back to 
me, paraphrased, “.\ college man’s education is not complete until 
he has visited the University of Washington and imbibed the spirit of 


that great institution, 


Dean Turner's parting words to me assured me that at Washing 
ton pharmacy was safe and everything would work out satisfactorily 
There ts great comfort in that assurance. \What happens to pharmacy 
at Washington affects pharmacy everywhere. With Dean Turner's 
hand on the rudder pharmacy need have no fear if we measure up to 


our own responsibilities and opportunities. 


| 
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From time to time, as the years have passed, the editor has made 
an effort to induce pharmaceutical educators to use a language so 
specific that there could be no possible misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing they wish to convey. The fact that this effort has not been heeded 
has impeded progress in pharmaceutical education. | am _ thinking 
especially of the use of the terms ‘‘a five and a six-year course in 
pharmacy.” When we use these terms we are not thinking of a five 
or a six year course in pharmacy at all. We are thinking of one or 
two vears of general college work as a preparation for the study of a 
four year course in pharmacy and for a more effective living. 

Recently the editor discovered that Canadian pharmacists have 
a problem due to the inaccurate and misuse of words. The problem 
is set forth in an article entitled “For Better Public and Professional 
Relations” by Dean F. Norman Hughes which appeared in Vol. II, 
No. 2, of the March 1953 issue of the Bulletin of the Ontario Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. With Dean Hughes permission this article is re- 
printed in this issue of the Journal under miscellaneous items of in- 
terest. 

Concerning the problem, | quote trom a personal letter trom 
Dean Hughes to the editor under date of May 12, 1953, as follows: 

“We have become quite concerned with the looseness which ts 
characteristic of Canadian Pharmacists in their pharmaceutical vo 
cabulary. It reflects a type of thinking which can do much to under 
mine what the educational institutions are striving to do for the 
profession. 

This particular article is one of a series which | am writing for 
our Bulletin. The next is on “The Pharmacist’s Kole in ocational! 
(suidance.” The series is designed to support talks which [| have 
started to give to groups of pharmacists in Cntario. In the next two 
vears | hope to have been able to reach every practitioner in ()ntario 
in this way. 

Your comments regarding the proposed changes in the curricu 
lum im your country are interesting. In Qmntario we feel we now 
have a very satisfactory course of study. Our students enter with 
Garade XIII standing. This is the equivalent of First Year Arts and 
Science, so that with the four-year course which we offer the gradu 


ate has received a well-rounded general and protessional education 


While | do not suppose we shall ever be completely satisfied with 
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curricular details, we do feel that our basic programme is sound.” 

The difference for the looseness of the pharmaceutical vocabu- 
lary in the two countries seems to rest upon different groups. In 
Canada the responsibility rests upon the practicing pharmacist while 
in the United States it rests squarely upon the educational group. 


Apropos to the proper use of words in the pharmaceutical vo- 
cabulary comes a protest from Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, secretary and 
general manager of the American l’harmaceutical Association, against 
the ttle “The Dope Peddler” for the student publication issued by 
the students of a college of pharmacy of a western university. It 
should be remembered that the word “dope” has different meanings 
in different areas of society. In the slang vocabulary of the college 
student it has one meaning. In the language of the layman it has 
another and the odor is not wholesome. The layman's meaning of 
the word does not promote good public relations toward pharmacy, 
or elevate pharmacy in the esteem of the public. It is associated with 
crime and the underworld. If the words “dope peddler™ were applied 
to a pharmacist by the Vew York Times or any lay paper the pharma- 
ceutical profession would be indignant. What can we expect from 
the lay press if we use the same language to name our publications. 
Vharmacy students represent the grass roots of the next generation 
of pharmacists. They should guard the dignity of their profession 
from the beginning. We should cherish the good reputation of our 
profession. It is too valuable to be joked about. Even when the 
meaning of words are clear there are comparatively few people that 
have a sense of humor. Why not give a student publication a name, 
the meaning of which cannot be misunderstood. We stand firmly 
behind the contention of Dr. Fischelis that student publications have 


dignified names. There is something in a name. 


The announcement that Dean Hugh C. Muldoon, of the School o1 
Vharmacy at Duquesne University 1s the 1953 recipient of the Rem 
ington Medal will meet with universal approval. His distinguished 
service In many areas of civic and professional life, and especially to 
pharmaceutical education are too well known to need repetition here 
It is sufficient to say that we believe the Remington Medal has never 
heen conferred more justly and neither will the Remington Mantk 
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he worn more worthily and with greater dignity than by the Reming 


tomian of 1953. 


As we are about to go to press, word comes of the passing of the 
wife of Dr. Nathan Hall of the department of pharmaceutical chem- 
istry of the University of Washington, To him and his two children, 
we express our sympathy and take comfort in the promise that we 


shall meet again. 


As we approach the end of another \ssociation year, a reading 
of the news items in this issue of the Journal is sufficient in itself to 
assure one that pharmaceutical education is definitely on the forward 
march. In that knowledge is to be found inspiration for the coming 
vear. 

Rufus A. Lyman 


President John B. Heinz, of the American Colleges of Apothecaries 
has announced that Max T. N. Lemberger, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has been selected by the award committee as the 1953 recipient of the 
G. Leon Lascoff Memorial Award for distinguished service to pharmacy. 
The presentation of the Award will be made at the annual banquet of 
the College in Salt Lake City on August 17. 

Mr. Lemberger, a graduate of Marquette University, School of Phar- 
macy, has been extremely active in educational, organizational, and re- 
tail practice of pharmacy. He has taught at the University of Wisconsin 
in both the schools of medicine and pharmacy and has been a frequent 
contributor of papers on various aspects of professional pharmacy at 
national, state and local meetings, and has served on important com- 
mittees in all these areas. He has been active in improving professional 
relations with the other health professions. He was chairman of the 
committee which served to organize the American College of Apothe 
caries and was president of the College in 1941-42. 


“The Committee on Criteria and Standards for Pharmacy School 
Libraries has established its aims: 1. To provide basic lists of material 
that should be in every college of pharmacy library: 2. To establish 
minimum gqualifications for the personnel for the college of pharmacy 
library. Currently the Committee is considering a list of books and 
periodicals in the subject fields of botany and pharmacognosy.” —-From 
the 1952-53 Report of Louise C. Lage, Secretary of the Medical Library 


Association. 


the l:ditor’s Mail 40,9 


Gleanings from the Kditors Mail 
Editor: 


The event of greatest significance at the college during the spring 
session was the second annual Rutgers Pharmaceutical Conference, 
which was held on the New Brunswick campus on May 13. The con- 
ference surpassed even last year’s highly successful one in the numbe 
of people attending, the wide representation from every segment of Phar- 
macy, and the enthusiasm and interest of the participants. Rather than 
attempt to discuss the various speakers and their backgrounds, | am 
enclosing copies of the program and of a news letter, which you may 
tind informative. 

All of us at Rutgers are sorry that we are losing Professor Louis 
Ek. Kazin, Director of the Pharmacy Extension Service and the moving 
spirit behind the Rutgers Conferences. We are aware, however, that in 
his new position, as Associate Editor of “Drug Topics” and “Drug Trade 
News”, Mr. Kazin has an opportunity to continue on a national scale, 
his brilliant and forceful work in all aspects of the pharmaceutical pro- 
fession. 

We are looking forward to working with his successor, Dr. John 
Voigt, Professor of Pharmacy at the University of Mississippi. 

Dr. Ernest Little, former Dean and Professor of Chemistry, is going 
on leave of absence prior to his retirement from active teaching. Dr. 
Little will maintain an office at the college, from which he will continue 
to conduct his numerous other professional activities. Dr. Little and 
Mr. Kazin have been guests of honor at a number of dinners, parties, and 
other affairs conducted by faculty, alumni, and other groups. The Senior 
Class presented both educators with gifts at the Class Day exercises 
Rutgers University 
College of Pharmacy 
May 28, 1953 

MORTON J. RODMAN 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


Marriages 


Mr. William N. Osborne and Miss Rosemary Bilogen, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, on April 12. 1953, in Newark. 
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University of Arizona._-Thirty-four seniors were graduated on May 

27..-Dr. Doris Hawkins of Tucson and Dr. Albert Picchioni in Montana 
are working in hospital pharmacies during the summer. Dr. H. Robert 
Buchdahl and Mr. James Brannon are spending the summer on a research 
problem.-—Dr. Joseph Zapotocky, formerly of Duquesne University, has 
been appointed professor of pharmacy and pharmaceutical chemistry, 
effective in September, 1953.—Dr. Doris Hawkins, accompanied by three 
girls from the local chapter of Kappa Epsilon, attended the biennnial 
convention of the sorority at Austin, Texas, in April. Dr. Hawkins was 
elected national vice-president of the sorority..-The students of the col- 
lege ditched their classes on April 28, in honor of Dr. R. A. Lyman, the 
first dean of the college. The events were carried out at a local Arizona 
ranch.—-Dean Brewer, Dr. Picchioni, Prof. Bialk, and Mr. Newell Stewart 
attended the recent District No. 8 meeting in Albuquerque.—-On April 21, 
the Tucson Chapter of Zonta International sponsored a benefit party 
in the Tucson Garden. The funds obtained will be used to finance two 
scholarships of $200 each awarded to the outstanding senior and junior 
girls in the college of pharmacy.—-Two graduates of the senior class will 
enter other institutions this fall to continue their studies. Jack R. Cole 
will enter the graduate school of the University of Minnesota, taking 
pharmaceutical chemistry as a major, and Allan L. Guttman will enter 
Washington University Medical College in St. Louis. 


Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. One hundred and four students 
were granted the bachelor’s degree at the June Commencement, 13 with 
Cum Laude and one with Magna Cum Laude. Seven were awarded 
prizes for excellence in certain areas. Prot. Ralph H. Cheney has been 
elected a member of the Council of Phi Beta Kappa Alumni of New 
York. Prof. Cheney presented a paper on “The Effects of Purine Oxi- 
dation Products Upon the Rate of Development” before the section on 
Pharmacology ot The Federation of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology in Chicago in April.—-Prof. James Mills received the doctorate 
degree from New York University in June. The Alumni Association is 
planning a testimonial dinner for Mr. Edward Neimeth, chairman of 
the board of trustees, on November 15, 1953. 


Butler University College of Pharmacy.—Drs. Bert R. Mull and 
Robert D. Swain spoke on the subjects of “Current Trends” and “The 
Pharmacist and the Law,” respectively, at the two-day seminar on March 
24-25.—-Dean K. L. Kaufman and Drs. Rowe and Martin represented the 
college at the recent meeting of District No. 4.—-The film “Behind the 
Window” by the Squibb Company and a talk and demonstration of the 
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police radar car were items on a recent program of the student branch. 

Dean Kaufman's article, “Some Considerations on Medical Ethics” 
has recently been published in the Journal of the Indiana State Medical 
Association. The article was originally presented by Dean Kaufman at 
a meeting of the Fayette-Franklin County Medical Society.-The forty- 
fourth chapter of the Rho Chi Society was installed on the Butler 
campus by Dean Glenn L. Jenkins. He also addressed the group on 
“Rho Chi and Pharmacy”. Sixteen students and two faculty members 
were initiated as charter members, Dr. Edward J. Rowe was named 
taculty adviser. -The college has just received a vacuum drying oven 
with other heavy steel equipment worth several thousand dollars, do- 
nated by a leading manufacturer.—Dean Kaufman attended the 28th 
Convention of the International Association of Torch Clubs in Trenton, 
New Jersey. He is a member of the board of directors and president 
of the Indianapolis Club Torch is an interprofessional men’s group 
devoted to discucsions intended to broaden the cultural, ethical and 
professional outlook of its members.—-Dr. Rowe recently addressed a 
group of local high school students who had expressed an interest in 
pharmacy. Thirty pharmacy students received recognition at the 30th 
annual all university Honors Day ceremonies on May 7.—-Seventy junior 
and senior students, accompanied by Dean Kaufman, have made an in- 
spection trip to the Parke-Davis and the Upjohn plants... Members of 
the senior class were guests of the Kiefer-Stewart and the Mooney- 
Mueller-Ward Company on May 14 and spent the afternoon in visiting 
the establishments.-Earl F. Brahe, instructor in pharmacy, was _ initi- 
ated into the Purdue chapter of Rho Chi on May 7.--Sixty-nine students 
were graduated at the June commencement. 


University of Southern California... The Degree of Doctor of Philiso- 
phy has been added to the offerings of the graduate division of the 
School of Pharmacy, through recent approval granted by the graduate 
council of the University. The first candidates will begin their studies 
next Septembe ty. Meivin Green and Mr. Lou Bracken re-inspected 
the school for the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education on 
May 11 and 12. They were accompanied by President Chester Chase 
and Secretary L. M. Walsh of the California state board of pharmacy. 
Dean Alvah G. Hall discussed the education of graduates of foreign 
schools for positions in American pharmacy and Dr. Orville H. Miller 
spoke on a plan for uniform pre-professional programs for the medical, 
dental and pharmacy divisions at the present meeting of District No. §, 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico. Dean Hall, Dr. Miller, and Prof. E. 8. 
Brady participated in the Institute on Hospital Pharmacy held at Loyola 
University of Los Angeles on June 15. The staff also took part in a 
panel on “Pharmacy and Pharmacists of Tomorrow” during the June 
convention in Los Angeles of the California Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion.—_-The Greater Los Angeles Branch of the APhA honored the June 
graduates at a banquet on June 16. Dr. Robert P. Fischelis was the 
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guest speaker.-_Approximately 2000 square teet of space for classroom 
and research work in pharmacology have been added to the pharmacy 
division by the recent acquisition of the building formerly occupied by 
the John Tracy Clinic.— The most successful seminar for practicing 
pharmacists ever conducted at the school was concluded in May with its 
tenth weekly meeting. Each meeting was attended by more than 100 
pharmacists. Rho Chi initiated five new members at a recent dinne! 
meeting. Mr. Paul Kalemkiarian, lecturer in pharmacognosy, spoke on 
“Drugs in Egypt.” 

University of Colorado. Senior students and faculty were guests ot 
Davis Brothers, Inc... wholesale druggists of Denver, on May 4% The 
seniors also visited the Liily and the Upjohn plants during spring vaca- 
tion.--Dean Charles F. Poe was elected vice-president of the Colorado- 
Wyoming Academy of Science at the May meeting of the group held at 
Colorado College. Dean Poe has been elected a Fellow of the Amorican 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Prot. L. A. MeArthur 
presented a paper on “The Utilization of Isotopes in the Pharmacy Cur- 
riculum” at the May meeting of District No. S at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico..- The annual senior awards were announced at the May meeting 
of the student branch at which Mr. Earl Van Zant of Denver, president 
of the Colorado Pharmacal Association, was the guest speake! 


University of Connecticut... At the recent annual meeting of Dis- 


trict No. 1, Board and Colleges, Dean H. G. Hewitt presented a pape! 
on “Should the Member Colleges Devise a System of Notify ng Each 
other Relative to Applicants That Are Rejected?” and Dr. Arthur E. 
Swarting gave one on the pharmaceutical curriculum Other faculty 
members attending were Prois. N. M. Fenney and Walter R. Williams 

A new products formulation laboratory has been set up at the univer- 
sity that permits pharmacy students to understand the probiems ot! 


the manufacturer and follow a formula from the time it is created 


until it reaches the pharmacy counter. The laboratory is being de 
science of 


veloped to train personnel for a career in both the art and 
The 


drug manufacturing in the nation’s pharmaceutical laboratories. 
graduate course in product formulation and the laboratory itself is 
under the direction of Dr. Donald M. Skauen. Space has been provided 
for the laboratory in the new pharmacy building and the basic labora- 
tory equipment has been installed. The preparations or compounds 
manuiactured must undergo intensive literature research, laboratory 
testing of materials, preliminary formulation studies along with phar- 
macological and clinical testing. The product must then be thought of 
in terms of marketability. Proper labels must be considered to convey 
all necessary information. <A container or package which protects the 


product is a part of successful marketing. The legal aspects of a pos- 
sible patent, the choice of an effective trademark and the observance 
of all local state, and federal drug regulations are concerns of the legal 
department. Special problems are presented which have to do with 
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proper advertising and the forms in which the preparation is to be mar- 
keted. With the experimental period under way, the students have had 
the benefit of the experience and direction of a number of scientists 
in the manufacturing industry.—Prof. and Mrs. Nicholas W. Fenney 
accompanied a group of sixty-eight students to the Abbott Laboratories 
and the Parke, Davis plant in March. Members of Kappa Psi fraternity 
attended a two day assembly of Province | on May 8 and 9. Business 
meetings were held in the Hotel Bond, in Hartford, and were followed 
by a banquet and a ceremony marking the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Nu chapter at the University. Province | is made up of four active and 
four graduate chapters in Albany, Boston, and Providence as well as 
the whole of Connecticut.-The seventh post-graduate course for phar- 
macists which is sponsored by the Connecticut Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation and the college, began on March 30, and ran weekly to May 4 
The lectures were provided largely by the college faculty, the faculty 
of the Yale Medical School and the representatives of a number of 
industrial concerns. All lectures were held in the Brady Auditorium 
of the Yale Medical School. The prime objective in post-graduate edu- 
cation, which is offered annually, is to “provide the people of Connecti- 
cut with the best in pharmaceutical service’. Three of the 20 third- 
year students designated as Distinguished Military Students by the 
Army ROTC at the University of Connecticut are pharmacy students 
The designation based on leadership, competence in drill, and on ROTC 
scholastic work, entitles the recipient to compete for a commission in 
the regular Army. Another pharmacy student, George Zondiros, a 
junior, has been elected president of the Student Senate by his class- 
mates..-A pharmacy student, Harold S. Reuter, has been nominated 
by a committee headed by the director of student personnel as one ot 
32 seniors for inclusion in the 1953 edition of “Who's Who at American 
Colleges and Universities.” Three senior students were selected for 
membership in Phi Kappa Phi._-Dr. Paul J. Jannke, national president 
of the Rho Chi Society, was a principal speaker at the spring honors 
day program of the Alpha Gamma Chapter at which prizes were an- 


nounced for proficiency in scholarship. 


Duquesne University. On April 29, the pharmacy alumni associa- 
tion gave a dinner at the Hotel William Penn in honor of the graduat 
ing class and inducted the members into the alumni association. At the 
dinner, the class of 1928S held its 25-year reunion. This was the first 
graduating class of the school of pharmacy.—John J. Sciarra. a gradu 
ate of St. Johns University, received the M. S., degree with a major in 
pharmacy He will continue his study for the doctorate at the Univ 
sity of Michigan.-The students of the school of pharmacy were the 
first campus group to complete the goal set for them in contributing to 
the university’s Jubilee campaign to raise $13,000,000 to construct 
eight new buildings. $300,000 of this fund will be allocated to the pha: 


macy school March 27 was named campus Rho Chi Day by the presi 
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dent of the university in order to direct attention to the work of the 
society and to show his approval of its objectives. Thirteen under- 
graduates and one graduate student were made members of Aipha Beta 
chapter at a formal dinner at the Hotel Sheraton. 


University of Florida—Frank A. Duckworth, a University of Florida 
graduate, holding degrees in both pharmacy and law and who has been 
teaching pharmaceutical law in the college for the past five years, has 
been awarded the Food and Drug Law Institute fellowship sponsored by 
the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. This grant 
is for the purpose of study and research in the graduate division of the 
School of Law of New York University. The fellowship is for a one 
year period. Beginning in September, Mr. Duckworth will pursue work 
for nine months leading to the master of law degree, after which, 
for three months, he will complete residence requirements for the de 
gree of Doctor of Juridicial Science..-Nine new members were initiated 
into Rho Chi on May 12 at a banquet at which Dr. Noffsinger of the 
First Baptist Church was the speaker.-Five senior students have 
been awarded prizes for scholarship. 


Fordham University. Eighty-two seniors were graduated on June 
lv. Eight seniors won graduation awards tor excellence in = scholar- 
ship._-The alumni association installed as new members the graduates 
of the Class of 1953 on June 3.—-Prof. Alfred J. White is a member of 
the committee which planned the Second Annual Rutgers Pharmaceu- 
tical Conference.—-Dr. Albert J. Sica has been appointed editor of the 
Pharmacy Reporter, the publication of the Italian Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation of the State of New York.--—The Class of 1955 visited the labora- 
tories of E. R. Squibb at New Brunswick, New Jersey, on May 1S. 
Seven members of the staff attended the New York State Pharmaceuticai 
Association’s meeting at Saranac Lake in June. 


University of Georgia. Nine outstanding pharmacy students were 
honored on May 13 at the observance of the fiftieth anniversary of 
pharmaceutical education at the University..-Certificates of merit were 
given to four members o/f the staff of the Georgia Pharmacist. Speakers 
at the banquet where the prizes were awarded were Dr. Robert C. Wilson, 
Dean Emeritus of the School of Pharmacy, and William Lee, president 
of the Georgia Pharmaceutical Association. 


Howard College, Birmingham. Nine seniors were presented awards 
for excellence in scholarship at the commencement exercises on June 1 


Idaho State College. Thirty students were guests of the Eli Lilly 
Company, the Walgreen Company, and the Abbott Laboratories during 
the week of April 27.—-Dr. C. C. Riedesel spoke before the local Rotary 
Club in April, and Dean E. E. Roscoe has appeared in several caree) 
day activities in various high schools throughout the state. Both men 


presented papers before the meetings of District No. 7 at Laramie in 


t 

| 
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May.—Dr. F. G. Jarvis and Prof. Ivan Rowland participated in the thir- 
teenth annual Biology Colloquium held at Oregon State College in April. 
The Alpha Zeta chapter of Phi Delta Chi held its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary celebration at the college on April 25, with Dr. Ralph Nelden of 
Salt Lake City as guest speaker. Dean Emeritus E. 0. Leonard spoke 
at the dinner meeting recalling the establishment of the chapter and 
reminiscing as to the present day activities of the twenty-two charter 
members, all of whom are living. Dean Leonard and J. P. Holliwell, 
both of Beta chapter, were present at the formal initiation ceremonies 
for twenty new active members. 


University of Illinois... Construction of the Dentistry, Medicine, and 
Pharmacy building is progressing rapidly and plans are being made for 
September occupancy.--Secretary Thomas Vratny of the Illinois Phar- 
maceutical Association, at a special convocation on May 2, presented 
members of the senior class with one year memberships in the Associa 
tion. An Honors Day Convocation has been established on the campus 
The first program was held on June 12 when seven freshmen were 
recognized as having received Honors, and three, High Honors. In the 
sophomore class, two received Honors and two, High Honors Three 
juniors and four senio.s were in the Honors group. Seven students were 
awarded prizes for scholarship.._One faculty member, three graduates, 
two seniors, and five juniors were initiated into Rho Chi at a meeting 
on May 25. Dr. Melvin Green of the ACPE was the guest speaker on the 
occasion. The student branch sponsored an Open House program on 
May 25 when over 500 persons visited the college and were shown through 


the building. 


State University or lowa. Several hundred dollars worth of new 
equipment for the various pharmaceutical laboratories and for the re- 
search division have been received recently._-Several members of the 
faculty have been guest speakers or conference leaders at a number of 
high school career day, alumni, and club meetings during the current 
semester. -Dean Emeritus Wilber J. Teeters was featured in the Apri! 
26 issue of Parade, a syndicated Sunday magazine The article de 
scribed some interesting experiences encountered during a half-century 
as toxicologist for the state of lowa.--Dean L. C. Zopf and Professors 
Gail A. Weise and James W. Jones attended the annual meeting of 
District No. 5, at Lincoln, Nebraska, in May. Dean Zopt addressed the 
group on “Educational Problems in Hospital internships.”- Dr. Jones 
Was made chairman for the coming year.--Miss Terry E. Juckley, a 
pharmacy junior, was elected president of Currier Hall for the coming 
year. The dormitory houses 600 girls. Miss Juckley was also among 
the eleven junior women on the campus who were tapped for member- 
ship in Mortar Board.-Shirley A. Albrecht, a junior, and Marie T. 
Boruque, a senior, were delegates to the national convention of Kappa 
Epsilon at Austin, Texas, in May. John W. Hofer and Roy M. Pitkin were 


Se 


< 
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among the 32 men initiated into Phi Eta Sigma in April. PES is a nation- 
al honorary fraternity for freshman men, and membership is based upon 
attaining a minimum grade point average of 3.0 for work in the fresh- 
man year. Sixty-three students were guests of the Eli Lilly plant and 
the Abbott Laboratories in April. The tour was instructive. Meals on 
the train during the trip were provided through the courtesy of Mce- 
Kesson-Robbins of Cedar Rapids, J. W. Edgerly Drug Company of Ot- 
tumwa, Tobert Drug Company of Dubuque, and the Eli Lilly Company. 


University of Kansas... The annual pharmacy banquet spon.ored by 
the junior class in honor of the graduating seniors was held on May ¥% 
Scholastic and achievement awards for the year were announced. Dr 
John Ise of the department of economics was the speaker of the eve- 
ning.Dean J. Allen Reese and Drs. Hopponen and Peterson attended 
the meeting of District No. 6 in St. Louis.—-Five juniors have been 
elected to membership in Rho Chi.-Exhibits of laboratory apparatus 
and experiments were set up in the school of pharmacy laboratories 
for the visit to the campus of high school teachers and students..- Dr 
Hans Meyer has been granted a University of Kansas Research Fel- 
lowship to continue his post-doctoral research with Dr. Burkhalter. 
Joseph Skladzien, an assistant instructor during the last year, has also 
been granted a Kansas Research Fellowship for 1953-54.--Parke, Davis 
Research Fellowships for 1953-54 have been awarded to William 8S 
Brinigar, John Durden, Jr., and L. Neelakantan, all of whom will work 
under the direction of Dr. Burkhalter.—Dr. Li Chin Chiang, post-doctoral 
research associate, will go to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in September as a research associate..-Dr. Paul Kusath, post-doctoral 
research associate, has accepted a position with the Lincoln Laboratories 
of Decatur, Illinois. 


The University of Kansas City...Dean Theodore T. Dittrich has re 
signed his post in order to accept a new position as assistant to the 
president of the Toller Drug Stores in Sioux City, lowa. Dr. Leslie L 
Eisenbrandt, who has been on the faculty of the University for seven 
teen years as professor of pharmacology and director of pharmaceutical! 


research, has been appointed the new Dean of the school. 


University of Maryland. The college. in cooperation with the Mary 
land Pharmaceutical Association, gave a refresher course on May 14 
designed as a public service of the University to inform pharmacists 
of new developments in dermatologic and ophthalmologic preparations 
The professional problems presented to pharmacists have been intensi 
fied in recent vears because of significant changes in the practice o1 


pharmacy and the advance made in medicine. The program was held 
in the Kelly Memorial Building. The morning program was devoted 
to a conference on dermatologic preparations. The chief speakers and 


their topics were Dr. Harry M. Robinson, Jr.. who discussed the physi 


ology of the skin in reference to modern therapy. and Dr. Howard M 


| 
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Bubert who spoke on allergy vs. primary irritation. Both Dr. Robinson 
and Dr. Bubert are on the staff of the school of medicine. Dr. Samuel 
W. Goldstein of the APhA Laboratory in Washington discussed vehicles 
for dermatologic medicinals. An exhibit and demonstrations of new 
dermatologic vehicles of great interest were presented by Dr. B. F. 
Allen, Mr. Robert Kokoski, and Mr. Frank Milio of the school of phar- 
macy. The afternoon session was a conference on ophthalmologic prepa- 
rations. Dr. J. E. Brumbaugh, Jr., Maryland School of Medicine, discussed 
the physiology of the eye in reference to modern therapy; and Dr. 
Ronald M. Wood, Johns Hopkins University, School of Medicine spoke 
on the need for sterile ophthalmologic solutions under conditions of use. 
Preparations for sterile solutions for use in the eye were discussed by 
Dr. Donald E. Shay of the schools of pharmacy and dentistry, and what is 
new in eye medication was the theme presented by Dr. Richard H 
Barry of the Schering Corporation. These discussions were followed 
by an exhibit and demonstration of preservatives for ophthalmologic 
preparations by Dr. Allen and Messrs. John Austin and Bernard Misek 
There were discussion and question and answer periods for both morn 
ing and afternoon sessions, a dinner at 6:30, and an evening session 
which was a joint meeting with the Baltimore Branch of the APhA at 
which Dr. Mark Walsh of the Animai Industry Section of the Lederle 
Laboratory Division of the American Cvanamid Company spoke on “What 
is new in Veterinary Medicine.”—At the annual dinner of the Rho Chi 
Society on April 20, two seniors, five juniors, four graduate students. 
one faculty member, and one alumnus were initiated into membership 
During the second semester several speakers have addressed the stu- 
dents on various aspects of pharmaceutical administration. Dr. Alfred 
L. Tennyon, of the Bureau of Narcotics discussed the Narcotic Laws 
Mr. Ennon Solomon, the Fair Trade Law; and Mrs. Joseph Cohen spoke 
on the recent laws passed by the Maryland Legislature.-Five delegates 
from the school attended the third annual conference of student branches 
of the APhA held in Storrs, Connecticut on May 2. 


Massachusetts College Of Pharmacy. Dr. John W. Schermerhorn 
who has been a member of the faculty of George Washington University 
for the past few vears will joint the staff the coming academic year as 
assistant professor of pharmacy and research associate.--Over two hun 
dred and fifty persons attended the annual evening refresher courses 
early in May At the June Commencement exercises, one hundred and 
two B.S. in Pharm. degrees were awarded and nine received the M.S 
in Pharm. degree..-During the past vear the college has become eligible 
for bequests under the wills of Mr. Caleb S. Hamman, "95, Dr. Marion 
Cowan Garland, ‘98, and Mr. Hyman Wolf, ‘21 The bequests will add 
materially to the existing permanent endowment funds of $1,400,000 


University of Michigan. Dean Troy C. Daniels, representing the 
SACP, and Dr. P. H. Costello, representing the NAPB were guests at 


seo. 
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the meeting of District No. 4 held at the college on April 27- 
28..-At the Eleventh Spring Conference at the Michigan Academy of 
Pharmacy held in Detroit on April 29, the Memorial Lecture honored Dr. 
William E. Upjohn, and a suitable tribute was read by Dr. E. G. Upjohn. 
The annual pharmacy banquet, honoring thirty-seven graduating seniors. 
was held on May 7. Honors and awards were announced with Mr. John 
A. McCartney of Parke, Davis and Company as principal speaker.—-Six 
graduate students and four undergraduates were initiated into Rho Chi, 
two by Phi Kppa Phi and one by Phi Lambda Upsilon, during the last 


semester. 


The University of Minnesota.Accompanied by Dr. and Mrs. R. H 
Miller, 90 students visited Eli Lilly and Company and The Abbott 
Laboratories, during the week of March 22. During the spring quarte! 
special lectures were given to the senior class by the following In 
F. W. Moudry, Secretary, Minnesota State Board of Pharmacy, Car! 
Hallin, C.P.A.. and D. Caswell, U. S. Bureau of Narcotics..-Drs. Soine. 
Gisvold and White attended the meeting of District No. 5, Colleges and 
Boards of Pharmacy, at Lincoln, Nebraska, on May 3-5.--lr. C. V. Netz 
attended a meeting of the Curriculum Committee of the A.A.C.P. at 
Pittsburgh on May 15-16.—-A 3-day continuation study course for retai! 
pharmacists was held on campus in mid-April.-The annual Melends 
Memorial Lecture was given by Dean Walter W. Cook, College of Educa 
tion, on the evening oi: April 22 May 14 was Pharmacy Day on the cam 
pus. Various activities during the day culminated in a colleg picnic at 
Como Park in mid-aiternoon. Membe.s of the iacultvy were active in the 
69th Annual Meeting of the Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association 
held April 26-29. Dr. Netz presided at the half-day Professional Section 
As Secretary, Dr. Hadley attended all sessions Drs. DiGangi. Soine 
and White presented reports. The faculty as a whole discussed a pro 
posed minimum 1-4 curriculum which had been approved previously 
by an ad hoc over-all University committee At the conclusion of the 
sessions Dr. Hadley was continued as Secretary and Dr. Netz was elected 
chairman of the executive committee..-On May 20, thirteen juniors were 
initiated into Rho Chi.—The college supplied most of the material used 
by the state association in an exhibit at the convention of the Minnesota 
State Medical Association in St. Paul on May 18-20.--On April 3. Dear 
Charles H. Rogers underwent emergency surgery for a perforated ulce! 
Recovery was slow, but without incident, and he returned to his office 


in mid-May. 


State University of Montana. lean Jack E. Orr, Drs. Muriel Lara 
and John F. Suchy, and Prof. Gordon Bryan attended the meetings of 
District No. 7 
“Should Specified Pre-Professional Subjects be Required by Colleges 
of Pharmacy?” and Dr Suchy spoke on “The Teaching of Inorganic 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry.”—-Dr. Muriel Larau’s Cancer Research grant 


at Laramie in May Dean Orr presented a paper on 
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has been renewed for the coming year.—-Prof. Bryan's class in pharma- 
cology visited the Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever Laboratory at Hamil- 
ton during the spring quarter.—Prof. T. G. Call was the Geraldine High 
School commencement speaker recently. He also addressed the Ronan 
High School students on “Pharmacy as a Career” and the local law en- 
forcement authorities on “Narcotics.” Prof. Bryan recently described 
his chick embryo researches before the local chapter of Sigma XI 
Dean Emeritus ©. E. Mollett is visiting relatives in Kansas. 


The University of New Mexico.._At the March meeting of the stu- 
dent branch, Mr. J. M. Henry, pharmacist, and Mr. Wayne Stell, city 
sanitarian, discussed “The Role and Requirements of the Soda Fountain 
in the Drug Store.”--At the April meeting, Prof. Robert Clark of the 
Law School lead a discussion on “The Future of Pharmacy in New 
Mexico.”~-Mr. Max Hood, Secretary of the New Mexico Pharr acortical 
Association, and Messrs Joe E. Browne and Joe M. Henry, pharmacists, 
spoke to the students in the drug store management course last semes er 

Miss Frances Blair and Dr. H. C. Ferguson recently joined the Ne. 
Mexico Allied Drug Traveler's Association.—_-All seniors and juniors hay: 
been given associate membership in the New Mexico Pharmaceutica’ 
Association... Prof. Norman Witt and family of the University of Colo 
rado were recent visitors on the New Mexico campus. 


The University of Nebraska... The annual pharmacy banquet under 
the sponsorship of the student branch was held at the Italian Village 
on May 15. Approximately two hundred persons attended. The follow 
ing honors and awards were announced by Dean J. B. Burt For stu- 
dents on the All-University Honor Roll: Eldon W. Shuey, a senior, for 
superior scholarship. Mr. Shuey was not only the highest ranking stu 
dent in the senior class of the college of pharmacy but the highest rank 
ing male student in the senior class of the entire University. He was 
awarded a Trophy as a part of the Ivy Day Program by the Junior and 
Senior Class Councils in recognition of his achievement Mr. Shuey also 
received the Kappa Psi Key because of his scholastic standing, the Bris 
tol Laboratories award because of his proficiency in dispensing phat 
macy, the Lehn and Fink medal because of his highest scholastic 
standing in the senior class, and was elected a member of Sigma Ni 
Three seniors, one junior, one sophomore, and two freshmen won Al! 
University high scholarship honors. Five pharmacy students were elect 
ed to Sigma XI and seven to Rho Chi. Five were granted Americar 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Scholarships and seven were 
awarded Lincoln Drug Company Scholarships. Eight upperclass student 
won Regent Scholarships Six other awards were made for superio 
attainment Dr. Witold Saski was guest speaker at the April meeting 
of the Lincoln Cosmopolitan Club. He spoke of his war-time experi 
ences in various parts of the world under the topic, “Globe-Trotting 
from the Cornfields of Poland to those of Nebraska.”—-Approximatel) 
sixty persons attended the meetings of District No. 5 in Lincoln on May 
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3-5. Speakers appearing on the program from outside the District in- 
cluded Dean Edward C. Reif, president of the AACP, Dr. P. H. Costello 
secretary of the NABP and Dr. W. Paul Briggs, secretary of AFPE. 


University of Mississippi..-_The senior students and faculty, on May 
12, were guests of McKesson and Robbins, Inc., and of Plough, Inc., at 
their plants in Memphis, Tennessee.—-Six new members have been ini- 
tiated into Phi Delta Chi-—-The women of the school have formed a 
club which proposes to function for a year prior to making application 
for affiliation with Kappa Epsilon._-Thirty-two seniors were granted 
degrees on May 31.—-Two papers, one entitled “Dithiobiurel Analogs ot 
Tibione” by Samuel B. Britton and W. Lewis Nobles, and one entitled 
“Thiosemicarbazones of Potential Chemotherapeutic Value” by Cecil 
Caldwell and W. Lewis Nobles, were recently presented before the 
Physical Science Section of the Mississippi Academy of Science at Mis 
sissippi State College at Stockville. Dr. Nobles is assistant professo: 
of pharmacy, and Messrs. Britton and Caldwell are graduate students 
Three pharmacy students were awarded prizes for scholarship at the 
Honors Day Convocation.—During the week of April 5, nineteen juniors 
and seniors visited the laboratories of Parke, Davis and Company and 
the Abbott Company.—Mr. David D. Stiles, director of market develop- 
ment for the Abbott Laboratories, spoke to the students on April 10 
on the subject of pharmaceutical market research and some of its sig- 
nificant factors in relation to the pharmaceutical industry and the retail 
trade. -Dr. John L. Voight gave the highlights of a market research 
program, suggesting greater use of newspaper space at the Mississippi 
State Pharmaceutical Convention in Biloxi in June. Prof. Leslie M 
Ohmart of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy was also on the pro- 
gram.--Dean E. L. Hammond, representing the University of Mississippi 
on a Midshipman’s Cruise, sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, on June 7 
aboard the U.S.S. Macon, bound for Santos, Brazil, as the first leg of 
“Cruise Able” in southern waters. He will join a party in an ex- 
cursion up to Sao Paulo, the port of Santos. Other “liberty” ports alone 
the way will be Barbados and Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. The U.S.S 
Macon will return to Norfolk, August 5. Dean Hammond's cruise aboard 
the Navy vessel is part of the Navy Department's program to give Uni 
versity administrators and faculty first-hand acquaintance with the 
ramifications of our far-flung naval operations. Nine pharmacy students 
made the Honor Roll of the University the second semester of the 1952 
53 academic vear.—-Forty-nine students registered for the summer sessior 
of 1953.-The Rho Chi Chapter held an initiatory service for new mem 
bers and the election of officers on April 23.--Dr. John L. Voigt has re 
signed, effective at the close of the school year, in order to accept a1 
appointment as director of pharmacy extension at Rutgers Universit, 


College of Pharmacy. 


University of New Mexico. Dr. James E. McDavid participated in a 
panel discussion on the curriculum which was a part of the progran 
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ot District No. S which met at Albuquerque on May 7-9.--Six pharmacy 
freshmen were recipients of freshman scholarships during the current 
vear. The Merck and the H. W. Henry awards were announced at the 
annual Kappa Psi banquet on May 15.--Two pharmacy students, Henry 
Mack, Jr.. and William Seese have been initiated into Phi Kappa Phi, 
a national scholastic honorary.-.At the meeting of the Albuquerque 
branch of the APhA, Prof. Frances Blair discussed the results of a 
pre-cription pricing survey that was carried out in Albuquerque recently 


University of North Carolina. Walter Stephen Ferrow, a June phar- 
macy graduate, was selected “Mr. Alumnus” of the University for 1953 
In addition he was the recipient of the Pharmacy Student Body and of 
the Buxton Wm. Hunter awards.-Six scholarship awards were made to 
other students. Three new initiates have been added to the Rho Chi 
membership..-EFighty-one students and wives participated in a Lilly and 
and Abbott educational tour in April.--John Andrahs received the Ph.D 
in pharmaceutical chemistry at the June commencement Under the 
sponsorship of Rho Chi, Dr. D. L. Tabern recently addressed the student 


body on the “Application of Radioactive Techniques.” 


University of Oklahoma. At a recent meeting of Rho Chi one new 
member was elected and Prof. Blanche Sommers was named faculty ad 
Visor Prot. Jean Brown presented a paper on “Prescription Accuracy” 
at the April meeting in Tulsa of the Oklahoma Pharmaceutical Asso 
«ation.-During the spring semester, Dean R. W. Clark addressed a 
thousand high school students and spoke before several service clubs 
in an effort to give factual information about the use and abuse of drugs 
and to interest good students and their parents in pharmacy as a caree! 
\n article on “Opportunities in Pharmacy” by Dean Clark appeared in 
the May issue of Modern Pharmacy. Recently he spoke at a meeting 
of the Oklahoma Medical Assistants’ Society at Tulsa, and discussed 
‘Interprofessional Relations” with students at the University of Okla- 
homa Medical School Prof. Dale H. Cronk has been granted a leave of 
absence to continue graduate work at the State Universiy of lowa.—-Prof. 
Cecil P. Headlee served as acting dean while Dr. Clark attended the Wal- 
green Seminar in Chicago during June and July.--Fifty-one students 
were graduated at the June commencement. The Dean's Honor Roll 
neluded the names of nineteen students who mace no grades below 
i} during the first semester of last vear. Four member of the senior 


class were awarded prizes for excellence in scholarship. 


Cregon State College. Kappa Psi Fraternity held the Province VII 
meeting in Portland recently... Fifty-six seniors were granted degrees 
in June Ten were awarded prizes for excellence in scholarship 
Dean George E. Crossen attended the meeting of District No. 7 at 
Laramie in May. At a special meeting held in Portland on April §, 
the Oregon Board of Pharmacy formulated and adopted regulations and 
procedures for supervised practical experience for pharmacy students, 
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effective June 1, 1953. Each pharmacy student must serve one vear as 
a pharmacy intern in an approved training pharmacy under the super- 
vision of an experienced licensed pharmacist. This differs from the 
present setup in restricting the training to those pharmacies which pass 
certain standards as to type and excellence. It should make the year 
of practical experience one of planned training and not just one of put- 
ting in time. Only those interested in the profession of pharmacy have 
au moral right to train the pharmacists of the future. Each intern must 
be assigned to an Oregon pharmacist, employed on a full-time basis as 
a pharmacist for a minimal period of five vears. Only one intern can be 
assigned to one preceptor. An approved training pharmacy must have 
a clear record with respect to observance of federal, state, and municipal 
laws and ordinances governing any phase of activity in which it is en- 
gaged. The total number of prescriptions compounded, including re- 
newals in an approved training pharmacy, must be not less than 500 
per vear. If it is desired to engage two pharmacy interns, the total 
number of prescriptions must be two times the main figure with a 
minimum of 10,000. Both the intern and the preceptor must agree to 
abide by the Code of Ethics of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. In a recent eight- 
hour period a mobile blood unit collected 144 pints of blood from faculty 
and students...Dr. Benjamin M. Duggar, consultant in mycological re 
search at the Lederle Laboratories, and discover of aureomycin, re- 
ceived the Rho Chi Citation at the College on March 25. Following the 
presentation, Dr. Duggar delivered the first annual Julius W. Sturmer 
Memorial Lecture in which he outlined the procedures which must be 
followed in the development of new antibiotics..-Twenty students have 
been inducted into Rho Chi recently.—On May 5, thirty-five interna- 
tional and foreign-born students now attending the college were guests 
at a dinner in their honor. The principal speaker was Dr. B. R. Misra, 
dean of the commerce department of the University of Patna, India. 
who is now completing his stay at the University of Pennsylvania unde 
a Fullbright Fellowship and a Ford Foundation grant.-On May 12, 
thirty extracurricular activity awards were made at a student assembly, 
and at the same time forty-seven athletic awards were announced 
Ivan T. Myers of Haddonfield, New Jersey, has been announced as the 
winner of the E. T. Dobbins Scholarship..-The annual reunion dinner 
was held at the Down Town Club on May 26. Dr. Paul S. Pittenger, 
newly elected trustee of the college and vice-president of Sharp and 
Dohme, was the guest of honor, and the principal address was delivered 
by Dr. L. E. Armour, research director of the same company. Semi- 
centennial Certificates were awarded to the members of the class of 
1903.-Commencement week activities included the dinner to the gradu- 
ating students on June 6, the Baccalaureate services at the Woodland 
Presbyterian Church on June 7, and the commencement exercises on 


June 8. 
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The University of Pittsburgh.-In editing the news for the January 
Journal, the Editor erred in stating that “The school of pharmacy, as 
a part of the celebration of the University’s diamond jubilee, held a 
series of seminar-workshops in November.” Actually, it was the Phar- 
macy School’s Diamond Jubilee. The school was incorporated as the 
Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy in 1878. The University of Pittsburgh 
is 166 vears old and celebrated it Sesqui-Centennial in 1837.--The annual 
alumni dinner to the graduating class was held on June 9 and had as its 
theme the commemoration of 75 years of service and the rededication 
of the school to all that is good in pharmaceutical education. An 
unusual feature of the event was that everyone on the program was a 
graduate of the school including the officiating clergyman. The prin- 
cipal speakers included Dr. Melvin W. Green, director of educational 
relations, ACPE, and Mr. John A. MacCartney, manager of Trade Rela- 
tions for Parke-Davis & Company. Dean E. C. Reif presented the awards 
and prizes given annually to outstanding members of the graduating 
class, and the alumni association elected officers for the new year. 
One June 1, Dean Edward C. Reif in a radio talk discussed the formula 
and ingredients for the holy oil to be used for the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth; and on June 5, Dean Reif and Dr. Edward P. Claus were 
guests of Jane Ellen Ball on a radio program discussing the medicinal 
plant garden of the school of pharmacy.—-Dr. Claus was recently elected 
an associate fellow of the American College of Allergists. He is also an 
associate fellow in the American Academy of Allergy and is currently 
serving as a member of the Herbarium Committee._-At the June com- 
mencement, for the first time in its history, the school graduated eleven 
students specially trained in the science of medical service representa- 
tion. The course was conducted by the department of pharmacy ad- 
ministration Prof. George B. Hook gave a three-hour course for one 
semester, and as a part of their program of training they presented 
demonstrations in equipment and layout during the annual Open House 
celebration of the school of pharmacy. A number of guest lecturers, 
representing a number of manufacturing establishments, added greatly 
to the course.--Alpha Zeta Omega pharmaceutical fraternity held its 
thirty-third annual convention at the Hotel William Penn from July 
19 to 22. Mu Chapter of the University of Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh 
Alumni Chapter were hosts. A highlight of the convention was a par- 
maceutical forum. One of the speakers was Mr. Robert Hardt, Vice- 
resident of Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. His subject was “Duplication of 
Pharmaceutical Specialists.”--The Alpha Omicron Chapter of Rho Chi 
held an initiation for fourteen new members on April &, in the Faculty 
Club of the University. Following the dinner, Mr. John Trevaskis, 
supervisory principal of Castle Shannon Schools, gave a thought-pro- 
voking talk on “Scholarship and Citizenship.” He emphasized that 
professional people, such as pharmacists, should take and active part in 


the community affairs and not just give lip service 
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Rutgers University..-The Second Annual Pharmaceutical Conference, 
which was held on the New Brunswick campus, Was a great success. The 
leading speakers on the program and their topics were: Walter E. 
Hoadley, Jr... Economist, Armstrong Cork Company—.‘The General Eco- 
nomic Outlook, National and International;" Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch, As- 
sociate Chief for Education in the Health Profession, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency —“Pharmaceutical Education and its Ade- 
quacy or Inadequacy, in Preparing the Graduates for the Many Diversi- 
fied Careers in Pharmacy;" Prof. Seymour Bb. Jeffries, Chairman, De- 
partment of Pharmaceutical Business Management, Brooklyn College otf 
Pharmacy “The Dynamics of Drug Store Merchandising; Willard 
Plauthner, Vice-president, Batten, Barton, Durstine, Osborne, Inc.—-‘A 
Public Relations Program for the Pharmaceutical Industry and Profes- 
sion; and a panel discussion, moderated by Dr. Robert P. Fischeli 
Secretary of the American Pharmaceutical Association the subject, 
“What Members of the Pharmaceutical and Allied Health Fields Expect 
of Each Other.” Speaking on the panel were outstanding representatives 
of the medical profession, the pharmaceutical industry, the hospital 
pharmacist, the drug wholesaler, and the retail pharmacist. In addition, 
there were three questions and answer periods and a mid-day luncheon. 
Rarely has such an opportunity been given for all branches of the 
health area to discuss together in an educational conference their 
mutual problems, objectives. and desires. The program was enthusi- 
astically presented and just as enthusiastically received.-At the Class 
Day exercises, a number of graduating seniors and some lower classmen 
received prizes for excellence in scholarship, athletics, and student at- 
fairs.-Eight students, one facutly member, Dr. Bender, and three alumni 
were initiated into Rho Chi recently. The Alumni members are: Sec- 
retary John Debus of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association; Mrs 
Anna Richards, hospital pharmacist: and Mr. William Monday of Hoff 
man-LaRoche.—The graduate council of Rutgers University has adopted 
the proposed program for the master’s degree with pharmacology as the 
major field. Graduate courses in pharmacology, bioassay, and toxicology 
will be added to those courses in pharmaceutical chemistry which have 
been a part of the master’s program for the past seven years.— Fresh 
man students admitted to the college of pharmacy in the fall will spend 
their first vear at the college of arts and science in downtown Newark, 
in a program that is, in effect, a year of pre-pharmacy prior to the three 
years of professional courses in the college of pharmacy. This gives 
the student the possibility of choosing trom a greater variety of electives 
in the humanities and the distinct advantage of meeting students in their 
classes who are preparing for various other professions..-Work has 
begun on the new dispensing laboratory which will be ready for oc- 
cupancy next September.—-Mr. Frost, instructor in biology, attended the 
World Congress on Sterility and Fertility in New York in May.--Dr 
Rodman attended the meeting of the American Medical Association in 
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New York in June.—-Those who participated in the first Hospital Phar- 
macy Workshop were awarded certificates on June 2.—-The senior class 
was the guest of the Lilly Company at Indianapolis during the spring 
vacation and of the Lederle Laboratories at Pearl Harbor in May. 


School of Pharmacy, Medical College of South Carolina.—Ina Horton 
a junior student was initiated into Rho Chi in April.-Several members 
of the junior and senior classes visited the Lilly and the Upjohn labora- 
tories in March.—The state legislature passed a bill establishing a 
dental school in the Medical College 


University of South Carolina—-An oil portrait of the late Dean 
Emery T. Motley was unveiled on April 12, in connection with the “open 
house week-end” for the University’s new million dollar science build- 
ing.—-Dr. H. E. Hunter, Jr.. and Prof. Robert C. Stokes gave papers be- 
tore the South Carolina Academy of Science at its annual meeting in 
April. Dr. Hunter’s topic was “Plan for the Future when Planning the 
Layout of Your Science Laboratory,” and Prot. Stokes spoke on “Drug 
Plants and Drug Products of South Carolina.”--Rufus W. Sadler, 
senior pharmacy student, has been elected to membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa. Outstanding students were given awards on May 6, as a part 
of its annual “University Day” festivities Three pharmacy students 
were among those so honored.--The local branch of the APHA held its 
annual banquet on May 8. Mr. J. H. McMaster, manager of the South 
Carolina branch of McKesson and Robbins was the guest speaker. Prizes 
and gifts were distributed following the dinne1 Prof. Arthur C. Lytle 
and his cast of pharmacy students presented the skit, “A Day in the Life 
of a Druggist” at the Monthly meeting of the Junior Chamber ot Com- 


merce on May 15 


Southwestern State College. During the state convention at Tulsa, 
the alumni made plans for the 50th Anniversary celebration at 
Southwestern State next fall._J. T. Walker, district supervisor of the 
Federal Narcotics Bureau at Kansas City, conducted a seminar on the 
campus on April 24. It was attended by students in the class of phar- 
maceutical jurisprudence and the class in contemporary affairs.—- Dr. 
Charles Schwartz gave a paper on “Radioactive Isotopes in Medicine 
and Pharmacy” at the annual convention of the Oklahoma Pharmaceu- 
tical Association in Tulsa Mrs. Rita Russell, a former student, has 
accepted a position as chief pharmacist at Mercy Hospital in Okla- 
homa City Louise Hauser, a senior, has been appointed as intern in 
the University of Tennessee and will work toward a master's degree 
in hospital pharmacy. Another senior, Robert Reynolds, has been ap- 
pointed chief pharmacist at St. Mary's Hospital at Enid, Oklahoma 
Dean Strother attended a meeting on narcotics held by members of the 
Oklahoma Legislature at Oklahoma City in April.—A course in freshman 
orientation will be introduced this fall. It is the intention to familiarize 
the incoming students with the profession and the opportunities phar- 
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macy offers.—Dr. Paul E. Hering read a paper on “Animal Health 
Pharmacy as a Curricular Course” at the Convention of the Animal 
Health Pharmaceutical Association in Omaha in April. 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy.—Seventy-two graduates received the 
bachelor’s and four the master’s degrees at the June commencement. 
New elective courses will be offered in professional relations, hospital 
pharmacy, and economic biology the coming year. A new orientation 
course in pharmacy, followed by a three-hour course in history, litera- 
ture, and ethics of pharmacy, will be required of all freshmen; and a 
new course in pharmaceutical specialists will be required of all seniors. 
Norman E. Hammelman, chief pharmacist of the Veterans Hospital in 
St.Louis, has joined the faculty as lecturer in hospital pharmacy.—A 
new sophomore scholarship has been established by the Mound City 
Pharmaceutical Association, and a scholarship award to a student in- 
terested in hospital pharmacy is being made by the Hospital Pharma- 
cists’ Association of Greater St. Louis. The St. Louis Chapter of the 
Womans Auxiliary of the National Association of Retail Druggists ha~< 
established a student loan fund._-Two summer sessions are being offered 
this year to accommodate students who have been on the accelerated 
program. Hereafter only one summer session will be offered. 


Temple University..-Dean Joseph B. Sprowls was recently elected 
president of the Temple University chapter of Sigma Xi.--Dr. Herbert 
M. Cobe, professor of bacteriology, a recognized authority on the 
agents which are capable of producing a reduction of bacterial flora 
in the oral cavity, has been invited to present a paper on “L Forms 
Produced by Bacteriophage” at the Sixth International Congress of 
Microbiology which will be held in Rome in September. While in Eu- 
rope, he will also speak before the International Pharmaceutical Federa- 
tion in Paris.—-Dr. Alfred E. Livingston, professor of pharmacology, 
presented a paper dealing with the teaching of pharmacology before the 
meeting of District No. 2, recently held in Albany. Dr. Cobe also gave 
a paper at this meeting on the correlation of microbiology with other 
biological sciences.- Prof. John A. Lynch has been serving as president 
of the Philadelphia Association of Retail Druggists since January. A- 
a member of the Professional Relations Committee of the APhA, he has 
made several trips to Washington, planning the work of the Committee 
The Philadelphia Wholesale Drug Company recently distributed plastic 
prescription pricing cards originated by Prof. Lynch and used by him in 
teaching prescription writing.—-Dr. Alfred N. Martin has taken part in 
several seminars during the winter months, covering such topics as “The 
Pharmacy of Chlorophyll,” “Pharmacy’s Acres of Diamonds,” and “New 


Technics in Compounding.” He was recently elected treasurer of the 
Philadelphia branch of the APhA and is a member of the Committee o! 
the Foundation for Integrated Education of Philadelphia. He will attend 
a summer workshop at the University of Maine devoted to integratio? 
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between science and the cultural disciplines._-Dr. F. O. Laquer took 
part in a recent seminar at which he discussed “Some Newer Aspects 
of Hormones.” During the current semester he has been presenting a 
series of lectures to the senior and graduate students on the philosophy 
of science and has recently written a book, A Philosophical Basis of the 
Sciences. He is also a member of the Philadelphia branch of the Founda- 
tion for Integrated Education.—Dr. Frank H. Eby has, during the year, 
visited several schools of pharmacy as Grand Regent of Kappa Psi. Re- 
cently he installed a chapter at Southern College of Pharmacy in Atlanta 
and a graduate chapter at Washington, D. C. He has just retired as 
president of the Twenty-Five Year Club of Temple University. 


Texas Southern University...Seven students were graduated at the 
spring commencement. The usual prizes from manufacturers were dis- 
tributed also on that occasion and awards were made for excellence in 
scholarship._During April, the junior and senior classes made educa- 
tional tours through the local wholesale houses of Southwestern Drugs 
and McKesson and Robbins, Inc.—The student body has organized the 
Pharmacy Council to coordinate the activities of the different student 
organizations and to handle professional and disciplinary problems. 
In a recent blood donor drive sponsored by the University to further 
Red Cross efforts to collect blood for the Armed Forces, the school of 
pharmacy, as the only representative of the medical health services on 
the campus, turned out en masse.—Dean Hurd M. Jones and other mem- 
bers of the faculty attended career day conferences at different high 
schools throughout the state to discuss pharmacy with interested students. 


University of Texas. -Sixty seniors were graduated at the spring 
commencement. Since there were about 1400 graduates from the en- 
tire University, graduation exercises were held, for the first time, in 
college groups so that individual recognition could be given to the 
individual graduate. After the individual ceremonies, all groups at- 
tended the commencement address which was given by Dr. O. C. Car- 
michael of the Carnegie Foundation.—-Henry Wertheimer, instructor 
in pharmacy, has been called into military service and has been replaced 
on the staff by Leon Wilkins.The San Antonio Drug Company of 
San Antonio, Texas, has made a grant of 31000 to the Pharmaceutical 
Foundation of the College for the purpose of studying the development 
of pharmacy in Texas, during the last 100 yvears..-Bonnie Lorene Evans 
was awarded the masters degree in pharmaceutical chemistry at the 
May commencement Dr. Fred V. Lofgren was a speaker at the Insti- 
tute of Practical Pharmacy, an auxiliary of the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation, held in Kansas City on May 23 His subject was “Hospital 
Pharmacy in the New Era.”—Tony E. Jones, instructor in pharmaceu 
tical chemistry, is attending the University of Colorado during the sum- 
mer and Wallace Green, instructor in pharmacy, is attending the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Both are working toward the doctorate in thei: 
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respective fields.—Dr. C. C. Albers attended a meeting of the Board of 
Education of the United Lutheran Church in America held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in June. 


The University of Tennessee..-Dean R. L. Crowe presented a paper 
on the value of a strong association at the annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Society of Hospital Pharmacists in Nashville on May &. Also a 
paper was presented on “New Trends in Emulsions” by two graduate 
students in hospital pharmacy and one entitled “Performing the Pyrogen 
Test” by the students in the undergraduate course in hospital pharma- 
cy.-Instructors W. B. Swafford and C. H. Smith are pursuing graduate 
work toward the master’s degree in pharmacy and chemistry respective- 
ly, at the University of Mississippi, during the summer of 1953. —Dr. 
Karl Goldner installed a graduate chapter of Kappa Psi at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota on April 13.—-Dr. Albert H. Musick assisted in the 
installation of a chapter of Phi Delta Chi at the University of Houston 
College of Pharmacy, Houston, Texas, on April 26.--The entire student 
body had the privilege of attending the State Pharmaceutical Conven- 
tion held in Memphis on May 25-27. Without preliminary publicity or 
fanfare of any kind, eighty-four students of the University of Tennessee 
School of Pharmacy left the Memphis campus and appeared in the Cap- 
itol in Nashville during the final day of rush and tension in the Ten- 
nessee Legislature in an effort to defeat a bill approved by the Senate 
the day before, which would have required the Board of Pharmacy to 
license any assistant pharmacist who had been practicing since 1981, 
provided he could have been licensed if he had applied then. Pharma- 
cists who had been rejected by the Board would have been allowed to 
fill prescriptions without meeting the Board requirement. The student 
body appeared, the House tabled the proposal. The ancient right of 
petition under our form of government had proved its high value once 
more. (Condensed from an editorial in the Commercial Appeal.) 


Union University..-Sixty-six candidates were awarded degrees on 
June 11. Dr. Robert P. Fischelis was the commencement speaker 
Approximately 400 alumni attended the annual banquet at which special 
certificates were awarded to alumni celebrating their fiftieth anniversary. 

Three juniors have been awarded American Foundation for Education 
Scholarships.—-Drs. John Young and Martin Little of the chemistry de- 
partment have resigned. Dr. George Ceresis (Purdue) has been appoint- 
ed as assistant professor of chemistry to fill one of the vacancies. The 


other remains to be filled. 


Medical College of Virginia..-The annual pharmacy seminar, spon- 
sored by the school and the Virginia Pharmaceutical Association was 
held on April 8 and 9. The theme of the program was the pharmacology 
and therapeutics of new drugs and was attended by approximately two 
hundred persons.—The annual banquet was held on May 6. Dr. Raymond 
B. Pinchbeck, dean of students at the University of Richmond, spoke on 
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the topic, “The American Way of Life.” The senior class presented a 
take-off as a climax to the program, and scrolarship awards were made 
to the students..-The Rho Chi Society initiated eight new members on 
May 4.—Dr. M. L. Neuroth addressed Sigma lota, scholastic and ac- 
tivity honor society, on April 24 on the topic, “Responsibilities After 
Graduation.” He also attended the program commemorating the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of Nu Chapter of Kappa Psi at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. Province | biennial convention was held on 
May 9% along with the silver anniversary program. Dr. Neuroth spoke 
at the banquet.—-Dr. H. B. Haag took office in July as president of the 
American Society of Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics. 
Mr. J. Curtis Nottingham, who is secretary of both the Medical College 
Alumni Association and the Virginia Pharmaceutical Association, was 
recently named president-elect of the alumni association.-Dean R. 
Blackwell Smith represented the University of Chicago (his alma mater) 
at the inauguration of Alvin D. Chandler as the president of the College 
of William and Mary on May 15. At the ceremony, President Dwight 
I). Eisenhower received an honorary degree. 


Washington State College.._Dr. M. R. Gibson has been chosen to be 
a faculty member of the Teachers Seminar on Pharmacognosy at Salt 
Lake City in August. He will present two papers in that capacity. 
The Spokane Division of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., were hosts to the 
senior students on May 15. The students went on a tour of their plant 
and attended a sales school conducted by the Company's personnel.- 
Mr. Gail Stapleton will receive the doctorate in pharmaceutical chemis- 
try this summer and has accepted an assistant professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Houston School of Pharmacy. 


University of Washington.—Dr. Heber W. Youngken, Jr.. and one 
of his graduate students, Dr. D. P. N. Tsao, now on the faculty of the 
Oregon State College, won the 1953 Edwin Leigh Newcomb Award for 
their paper, “The Effects of Cobalt, Acetates, Ascorbic Acid, and Choles- 
terol on the Growth and Glycoside Biosynthesis in Digitalis Purpurea.” 
The prize carries with it a monetary award of $250 and is granted for 
the best published research in the field of pharmacognosy during the 
current yea: Dr. Youngken has been elected secretary-treasurer of the 
local chapter of Sigma Ni, and Dr. E. M. Plein is the new president. Dr. 
Plein addressed the Medical Record Librarians Advanced Workshop on 
May 18, on pharmaceutical terms and newer drugs. His lecture was the 
feature of that day's study.—-Dr. H. A. Langenhan, a member of the 
faculty since 1922, retired at the end of the school year. Several Col- 
lege functions were given in his honor, and a picture of the Doctor will 
be hung in the main hall. Miss Muriel Vincent, who will receive the 
doctorate in August, has been appointed as his successor.-Dr. Louis 
Fischer. Grand Vice-Regent of Kappa Psi, made his annual inspection 
tour of Province 7 during April and May. Dr. Fischer has been appointed 
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to the Faculty Group Leadership Committee which has the responsibility 
of orienting the entering freshmen.—The annual banquet was held on 
May 14, at the Hotel Benjamin Franklin. Dr. R. A. Lyman was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Dr. Lyman spent the week of May 11 on the campus as 
the first Quick Fund lecturer. His visit was one of the most stimulating 
events in recent years.—Dr. Hiroshi Mitsuhashi, assistant professor of 
pharmacognosy of the medical faculty of the University of Tokyo, will 
spend the next school year in study with Dr. Youngken.— Dr. James W. 
Fairbairn, head of the department of pharmacognosy of the University 
of London School of Pharmacy, will fill a one year appointment as in- 
structor and research worker on the pharmacognosy staff.—The annua! 
Post-Graduate Refresher Course was held on April 13-14. The two-day 
program was divided even’y between clinical and business lectures and 
was attended by the large t number of pharmacists in the history of 


the series. 


Wayne University.._Mrs. Jane L. Rogan, an alumna and part-time 
instructor in the college of pharmacy, presented a paper at the annual 
Hospital Pharmacy Seminar held in Austin, Texas. The title of the 
paper was “The Formulary System Progre sive or Socialistic.” She 
also presented a paper on “Hospital Pharmacy as an Influencing Factor 
in Today's Hospital” at the Tri-State Hospital Association meeting re- 
cently held in Chicago.Dean Roland T. Lakey attended the annual 
meeting of District No. 4 in Ann Arbor in April.-Dean Lakey was hon- 
ored at the annual Parke, Davis dinner for graduating students and was 
given a memory book from his friends in the Company.—Dean Lakey 
took part in the “Going Back to School” discussion which was held at 
the spring meeting of the Michigan State Pharmaceutical Association in 
Grand Rapids on May 18.—The alumni and faculty of the college of 
pharmacy gave a testimonial dinner in honor of Dean Lakey who retired 
on June 30. There were more than 300 persons in attendance. The 
alumni established a $1000 loan fund in his honor. The undergraduates 
presented a portrait of the Dean to the college, and the faculty pre- 
sented him with a Kodachrome projector.—-A chapter of Rho Chi Honor 
Society was installed at Wayne University on May 22 with a charter 
membership of thirteen students. Dr. Lee Worrell of the University of 
Michigan conducted the installation ceremony. Dr. Melvin F. W. Dunker 
is the faculty adviser to the group. Mr. Harvey A. K. Whitney has re- 
signed his position as Hospital Administrator for the college and in the 


future will reside in Florida. 


University of Wyoming...Dean D. W. O'Day, Dr. T. O. King, and 
Prot. Henry Huizingair attended the meetings of the American Society 
for Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics, the American Society 
of Biological Chemistry and the American Physiological Society which 
were held in Chicago in April.—Prof. Raymond J. Kahl is one of the 
coauthors of a paper entitled “The Study of the Relationship of Vis- 


cosity to the Menthol Content of Oregon and Washington Peppermint 
Oils” which appeared in the February issue of the Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. Dr. Kahl spoke, in April, before 
high school students in Casper and Sheridan, Wyoming, on the oppor- 
tunities a course in pharmacy offers to graduates.—-Mrs. Cleata Meyer, a 
pharmacy graduate of Idaho State College, with a masters degree from 
Oregon State College served as an emergency instructor in pharmacy 
during the spring quarter.-The Annual meeting of District No. 7 was 
held on the University Campus on May 1 and 2. A resolution was 
passed favoring a joint meeting with District No. 8 in 1955 to be held 
at some point in Idaho. 


New in the Family 


Pamela Rabe.-Born May 23, 1953, daughter of Prof. and Mrs. Charles 
(*. Rabe, St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 


John Diamantis.—Born March 16, 1953, son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Diamantis, Fordham University College of Pharmacy. 


Peter K. Bhatia._-Born May 22, 1953, son of Dr. and Mrs. V. N. Bhatia. 
State College of Washington. 


Janice Adele Holck.—-Born June 8, 1953, daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
Alfred Holck, New Orleans, Louisiana, second grandchild of Dr. and 
Mrs. Harald Holck, University of Nebraska. 


Janet Leona Dille.-Born May 21. 1953, daughter of Dr. and Mrs 
James Madison Dille, The University of Washington 


William C. Guida.—-Born March 30, 1953, son of Prof. and Mrs. Arthur 
J. Guida, School of Pharmacy, Medical College of South Carolina 


Linda Jean Mooney.-Born May 9%, 1953, daughter of Mrs. Odessa 
Mooney, University of Florida. 
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Tentative Program 
The American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy 
Fiftv-Fourth Annual Meeting 


Salt Lake City, Utah, August 16, 17, 18, 1953 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 16, 17, 1953 
President, Troy C. Daniels; Vice-President, L. David Hiner; Presi- 
flent-Elect, Edward C. Reif; Secretary-Treasurer, Louis C. Zopf; Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Joseph B. Burt. Delegate to the House 
of Delegates, J. Allen Reese. 
Friday, August 14 
Room................ 
4:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee 
Saturday, August 15 
Room 
9:30 A.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee 
2:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee 
FIRST SESSION 
Sunday, August 16, 1:30 P.M. 
Room 
Roll Call. 
Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
Appointment of Auditing Committee. 
Report of President, Troy C. Daniels. 
6. Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Louis C. Zopt. 
7. Report of the Executive Committe, Joseph B. Burt. 
8. Report of the Credentials Committee. 
%. Report (Abstracts) of Standing Committees. 
(a) Committee on Relation of Boards and Colleges, Thomas I. Rowe 
(b) Committee on Libraries, Richard A. Deno. 
ic) Committee on Activities for Alumni, Ray S. Kelley. 
(d) Committee on Problems and Plans, Rufus A. Lyman. 
(e) Committee on Status of Pharmacists in Government Service, 


wh 


Charles H. Rogers. 


(f) Committee on Educational and Membership Standards, Arthur 
E. James. 
(zg) Committee on Pharmacutical Research, Ole Gisvold. 


ih) Committee on Graduate Study, Ewart A. Swinevard. 
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(i) Committee on Curriculum, Stephen Wilson. 
(j) Report of Historian, George Urdang. 

Monday, August 17, 9:00 A.M. 
Section of Teachers of Chemistry 
Section of Teachers of Pharmacy 
Section of Teachers of Biological Sciences 
Section of Teachers of Pharmacy Administration 


SECOND SESSION 
Monday, August 17, 1:00 P.M. 
Room 

In Memoriam. 

Recommendations from Teachers Conferences. 

Address of the President-Elect, Edward C. Reif. 

4. Address: “The Role of the Pharmacist in Civil Defense,” William 
W. Stiles, Medical Director Region No. & F.C.D.A., Associate Profes- 
son of Public Health, University of California. 

5. Report of the Editor of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education, Dr. R. A. Lyman. 

6. “Recent Progress in Pharmaceutical Education,” Dr. Melvin W. 
Green, Director of Education Relations, American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education. 

7. Report of Committee on Committees, George L. Webster. 


we 


3:30 P. M. 
Joint Meeting of the Conference of Teachers 


JOINT BANQUET, Monday, August 17 
6:45 P. M. 
Address: ‘The Value of Pre-professional Training for Pharmacy,” 
Dr. Adam S. Bennion, Member of the Board of Regents University 
of Utah, Apostle of the Church of Latter Day Saints and forme: 
Vice-President of Utah Light and Power. 


Tuesday, August 18, 9:30 A. M. 
SECTION OF TEACHERS OF GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 
Chairman, Donald C. Brodie; Vice-Chairman, George P. Hager: Secretary 
Treasurer, Melvin W. Green; Representative to the Committee of 
Teachers, H. W. Youngken, Jr. 
1. Symposium on Research at the Doctorate Level. 
(a) Introductory Remarks, Chairman Donald C. Brodie 
ib) Character of Research at the Doctorate Level in the Physical 
Sciences, Dr. Carl J. Christensen, University of Utah. 
ic) Character of Research at the Doctorate Level in the Biological 
Sciences, Dr. Ewart A. Swinyvard, University of Utah 
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(d) Character of Research at the Doctorate Level in the History of 
Pharmacy, Dr. Glenn Sonnedecker, University of Wisconsin. 

Business Meeting. 

Adjournment. 


THIRD SESSION 
Tuesday, August 18, 1:00 PLM. 
Room 


Report of The American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, P?. H 

Costello. 

Report of The Seminar on Pharmacognosy, L. David Hiner. 

Reports (Abstracts) of Special Committees. 

(a) Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests, E. A. Brecht. 

(b) Committee on Personnel Problems, Kenneth L. Waters. 

(c) Committee on Civil Defense Education, James H. Kidder. 

(d) Committee on Emergency Problems, Hugh C. Muldoon. 

(e) Committee on Teachers Conferences, Edward A. Brecht. 

(f) Committee on World Congress for Pharmaceutical Education, 
George Urdang. 

(g) Committee on Audio-Visual Education, Donald C. Brodie. 

(th) Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, Lloyd M. Parks 

Reports of Special Representatives. 

(a) Delegates to the American Council on Education, George L 
Webster, Charles W. Bliven, B. V. Christensen, Edward A. Brecht, 
Hugh C. Muldoon and Louis C. Zopf. 

(b) Representatives to the National Drug Trade Conference, Charles 
W. Bliven, Ernest Little and Hugo Schaefer. 

(c) Director of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educa 
tion, H. C. Newton. 

(d) Delegate to the House of Delegates of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, J. Allen Reese. 

(e) Representative to the National Wholesale Druggists Association, 
Glenn L. Jenkins. 

if) Representative to the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, James R. Thayer. 

Unfinished Business. 

Report of Auditing Committee. 

Reports of Committee on Resolutions. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of Officers. 


| 
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lv. Executive Session. 
ll. New Business. 
12. Installation of Officers. 
13. Adjournment. 
SECTION OF TEACHERS OF CHEMISTRY 
Program 
August 17, 1953, 9,00 A.M. 

Chairman, M. W. Green; Vice-Chairman, G. P. Hager; Secretary, R. 5 

Kelley; Representative to Joint Teachers Conference, H. G. Hewitt 
1. Call to Order. 
Report of the Chairman, M. W. Green. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
$. Symposium. “Quantitative Analysis and Drug Assay.” 

(a) Introduction. C. E. Miller. 

(b) “General Objectives in Quantitative Analysis and Drug Assay in 


» 


the Pharmacy Curriculum”, A. E. James. 
“The Importance of Drug Assay Courses to Pharmacists in Retail 
and Hospital Practice”, W. A. Purdum. 
id) “The Importance of Drug Assay Courses to Pharmacists in In 
dustry, F. F. Johnson. 
ie) “In Revising Curricula What Should Be Done About Quantitative 
Chemistry and Drug Assay Courses?” L. F. Worrell. 
(f) Discussion Leader, C. E. Miller. 
5. Unfinished Business. 
6. New Business. 
7. Report of the Nominating Committee. 
Ss. Election of Officers. 
%. Installation of New Officers. 
Adjournment. 


SECTION OF TEACHERS OF PHARMACY 
Program 
August 17, 1953, 9:00 A.M. 
‘hairman, L. C. Keagle: Vice-Chairman, John Voight; Secretary, Herman 
O. Thompson: Representative on the Committee of Teachers, Roy 


C. Darlington 
1. Call to Order. 
2. Remarks and Recommendations of Chairman. 
3. Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 
t+. Appointment of Members to Standing Committees. 
>. Appointment of Special Committees. 
6. Receipt of Resolutions and Amendments. 
7. Papers: 
(a) “Practical Applications of Visual Aids in Pharmacy Teaching”, 


Isidore Greenberg. 
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10. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


(b) “The Prescription Survey as a Teaching Aid in Dispensing Phar- 
macy”, L. E. Bingenheimer, Jr. 

(c) “Market and Research and its Application in Teaching Pharma- 
cy”, John L. Voight. 

(d) “Points for Emphasis in the Teaching of Dispensing Pharmacy”, 
Jean Brown. 

(e) “Teaching Professional Ethics’, Karl L. Kaufman. 

(f) “A Special Cooling Device for the Preparation of Molded Sup- 
positories in the Laboratory”, Mitchell J. Stoklosa. 

(g) “An Experiment in Teaching Pharmaceutical Preparations”, J. 
E. McDavid. 

(h) “A Functional Course in Dispensing Pharmacy”, Ear] P. Guth. 

(i) “Prescriptions, Problems and Practices’’--A Symposium and 
Seminar, Mary L. Anderson. 

Report of Special Committees. 

Report of Auditing Committe. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

New Business. 

Report of Nominations Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. 
SECTION OF TEACHERS OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Program 
August 17, 1953, 9:00 A.M. 


Chairman, Maynard W. Quimby; Vice-Chairman, Ewart A. Swinyard: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


6. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Frank T. Maher; Representative to the Com- 

mittee of Conference of Teachers, Edward Claus. 

Call to Order and Opening Remarks. Maynard W. Quimby. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

Panel: “Pharmacology in the Pharmacy Curriculum”, Moderator, 

Ek. A. Swinyard. 

(a) “The Objectives of Undergraduate Pharmacology and How to 
Achieve Them”, James R. Weeks. 

(b) “Some Useful Pharmacological Experiments and What They 
Teach”, Norman A. David. 

ic) “The Objectives of Graduate Pharmacology and How to Achieve 
Them”, E. Leong Way. 

Business Session—Election of Officers. 

Installation of Officers. 

Adjournment. - 

SECTION OF TEACHERS OF PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 

Program 


August 17, 1953, 9:00 A.M. 

Chairman, Haakon Bang; Vice-Chairman, Charles C. Rabe; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Joseph H. Kern; Representative to the Committee of 
Teachers, Paul C. Olson. 
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1. Call to Order. 
2. Chairman's Address—‘‘Research in the Field of Pharmacy Adminis- 
tration”, Haakon Bang. 
3. Secretary’s Report. Joseph H. Kern. 
4. Appointment of Committes. 
5. Papers: 
(a) “The Use of Pharmaceutical Trade Journals in the Teaching ot 
Pharmacy Administration”, Paul C. Olsen. 
(b) “Correlation Between the Teacher of Pharmacy Jurisprudence 
and the Teacher of Pharmacy Dispensing’, Esther Jane Wood 
Hall. 
(c) “An Evaluation of a Battery of Standardized Tests as a Means 
of Predicting Success in a College of Pharmacy”, N. M. Ferguson. 
(d) “The Teacher and Pharmaceutical Legislation”, Joseph H. Gooa- 
ness. 
“Difficulties in Teaching Drug Store Management”, Charles ©. 
Rabe. 
(t) “Methods for Determining Seasonal Fluctuations in Retail Drug 
Store Sales”, Richard J. Hampton. 


ie 


6. Committee Reports. 
7. Election and Installation of Officers. 
S. Adjournment. 


The Committee on Awards of the Medical Library Association has 
announced the presentation of the Marcia C. Noyes Award for outstand- 
ing service in the field of medical librarianship to one of its most dis- 
tinguished members, Miss Mary Louise Marshall, Librarian of the Or- 
leans Parish Medical Society Library, 1920 to date, and currently also 
Medical Librarian and Professor of Bibliography at Tulane University 
School of Medicine. Miss Marshall has served the Medical Library As- 
sociation in several capacities, this service being indicative of her loyal- 
ty to the Association and her foresight with respect to the needs of the 
profession. 

Her service to the Association includes having been chairman ot 
several important committees and treasurer in 1930-37 and president, 
1941-46. At present she is joint editor of the Handbook of Medical Li- 
brary Practice, 2'd ed. (in prep.). She served on the committee to make 
a survey of the Army Medical Library, 1944-46 and was an appointee 
to devise a classification for that library in 1946-47. The Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Army appointed her Honorary Consultant to the 
Army Medical Library from 1944-52, and as Expert Consultant to the 
Surgeon-General for the Army Medical Library, 1947 to date. Her liter- 
ary ability is indicated in her numerous publications and by several 


editorial appointments. 
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The Thirtieth Annua! Plant Science Seminar 


The thirtieth annual Seminar will be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
from Monday, August 10, through Saturday, August 15, 1953. The pro- 
gram will be integrated with that of the Teachers’ Seminar on Phar- 
macognosy. 

The outline of the program of the Teachers’ Seminar is as follows: 
Monday, August 10 
Theme: Objectives of the Course in Pharmacognosy. 

Individual topics: 

1. The Study of Natural Products and Their Derivatives as Phar- 
maceuticals. 

An Organized Approach to Natural Products Through the Funda- 
mental Consideration of Cellular Biosynthetic and Structural 
Processes. 
3. Relationships of Natural Products and Their Derivatives to Allied 

Synthetics of Pharmaceutical Importance. 
4. Integration of Natural Product Study With the Subject Matter 

of Other Professional Courses. 
5. The Learning and Proper Use of Scientific Vocabulary Related 

to Natural Products. 
Tuesday, August 11 
Theme: Basic Prerequisites Necessary for Achieving the Objectives of 
Pharmacognosy. 

1. Botany, Zoology, General Biology 

2. General Bacteriology or Microbiology. 
3. Human Physiology and/or Anatomy 
4. Application of Organic Chemistry in Pharmacognosy. 

5. Other Desirable Prerequisite or Co-requisite Courses 

6. Educational Film. 
Wednesday, August 12 
Theme: Teaching. 

1. The Philosophy of Teaching. 


te 


2. The Learning Process in Science. 
3. Methods for Orientation of Students in Pharmacognosy (panel 
discussion). 
4. Methods of Presenting Specific Didactic Subject Matter in the 
General Course. 
(a) from taxonomic viewpoint 
(b) from phytochemical viewpoint 
(c) from physiological viewpoint 
Thursday, August 13 
Theme: Contribution of Laboratory Instruction to the Objectives of 
Pharmacognosy. 
1. Scope of Student Achievement in the Pharmacognosy Laboratory 


2. Methods of Presenting Specific Laboratory Subject Matter— with 
demonstrations. 
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3. Exhibits of Audio-Visual and Laboratory Instruments. 
Theme: Special Offerings in Related and Ancillary Subjects. 

1. Medicinal Plant Garden as a Teaching Aid. 

2. Antibiotics in the Curriculum. 

3. Immunizing Biological Products. 

4. Allergy and Allergens. 

5. Pesticides. 
Friday, August 14 
Theme: Correlating Pharmacognosy and Related Subjects With Other 
Professional Courses. 

1. with Dispensing Pharmacy 

2. with Pharmacology 

3. with Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
Theme: Pharmacognosy at the Graduate Level. 

1. Objectives of Graduate Courses and Scope of Research. 

2. Effective Use of Elective Graduate Courses. 

3. Statistical Methods for Evaluating Experimental Research. 

4. Radioactive Tracer Techniques in Chemical and Biological Re- 

search. 

5. Methods of Stimulating Prospective Graduate Students in Phar- 
macognosy and Related Areas. 
Qualifications for Pharmacognosy Teachers and Teacher-Train- 
ing Programs. 


- 


Minimum Physical Requirements for a Modern Pharmacognosy 
Department. 


For Better Public and Professional Relations* 


F. N. HUGHES 
Dean, Ontario College of Pharmacy 


The concepts which the public hold with respect to Pharmacy—-or 
any profession—are largely a reflection of the conduct of the individual 
practitioner. The conduct of the practitioner, in turn, reflects his own 
basic attitudes to the profession. For example, my opinion of the medical 
profession is largely based on those general practitioners and specialists 
who have attended my family. They have displayed a kindly, earnest 
devotion to the task at hand, they have responded to calls at all hours, 
and their fees have been moderate. Consequently my concept of that pro 
fession, as practised, is a very lofty one, despite the fact that others 
may express different views at times. 

Moreover, I can see no reason why the public should not have a de- 
servedly high opinion of the practice of Pharmacy, if pharmaceutical 
practitioners generally would alter their own views towards their voca- 
tion, and make a determined effort to reflect these views in their daily 
practice. In a later issue I want to deal with our attitudes to Pharmacy, 


‘Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Ontario College of Pharmacy Vol. II, No. 2 
March 1953, by permission 
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but to restrict this chapter to one aspect of the pharmacist’s public con- 
tacts, namely his choice of words—spoken or written--when referring to 
Pharmacy. 


It is not easy to change habits but | am convinced that in the case 
of a few very important words, a determined, successful effort could be- 
gin to change our own thinking and would certainly have a subtle effect 
in modifying public opinion respecting Pharmacy. Several of these ex- 
pressions were referred to in the January issue, but they are repeated 
herein as well. The chief offenders are : “druggist”, “drug business” “drug 
trade,” “graduate druggist”, “graduate pharmacist”, “drug apprentice”, 
“merchandise (prescription) price’, and “customer”. Preferred expres- 
sions, with comments, follow; PHARMACIST or PHARMACEUTICAL 
CHEMIST or PHARMACEUTICAL PRACTITIONER instead of “druggist”. 
The word “apothecary” would be good except that it is less familiar to the 
public. In continental Europe the equivalent of “apothecary” or “pharma- 
cist” is generally employed. In Quebec “pharmacein” is used almost exclu- 
sively. “Druggist’’ comes to us from England. The name was originally ap- 
plied to a dealer in drugs, not to one who compounded prescriptions. Names 
corresponding to “druggist” refer in some European countries to less well 
qualified persons who are allowed to sell certain medicines but not to dis- 
pense prescriptions. Just as graduates in medicine prefer “physician” to 
“doctor” so should we prefer PHARMACY or PHARMACEUTICAL PRAC- 
TICE instead of “drug business” or “drug trade”. While we recognize the 
dual nature of the practice of Pharmacy, the use of “drug business” place 
the emphasis in the wrong place entirely. I[t implies that the Pharmacy 
is just another retail business. When it is used constantly as it is by 
some pharmacists the public must sometimes assume this implication to 
be correct. The use of “practice” (e.g, “I bought a pharmaceutical prac 
tice”, 
a health profession. “APPRENTICE IN PHARMACY” instead of “drug 
apprentice”. This last designation is objectionable, both with respect to 
correct English and its connotation. GRADUATE IN PHARMACY or 
PHARMACIST instead of “graduate pharmacist” or “graduate druggist”. 
The last two terms suggest that there are some pharmacists who are 
not graduates. Yet in the “Help Wanted” advertisements they are used 
often. It is not good. “FEE” instead of “price”, when referring to pre- 
scription. This requires no comment. “Price” suggests simply a_ pur- 


or “he is a “pharmaceutical practitioner” identifies Pharmacy as 


chase of goods, not a professional service. “PATIENT” instead of “cus- 
tomer” especially when referring to prescriptions or hospital supplie- 
Again the different connotations are evident. The term “PATRON” is 
otherwise much to be preferred to “customer”. “STOCK” instead of 
“merchandise”. I will discuss these terms and also “merchandising” in 
the next issue. 

If pharmacists individually and, especially through their organiza- 
tions would make a real effort to change their use of terms as suggested, 


our public and professional relations would be much improved. 


INSTITUTIONS HOLDING MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


New Mexico 
University of New Mexico, College of 
Pharmacy, (1963) 
E. L. Cataline, 


School of Phar- 


Columbie Universi of Phar- 
macy of the Ci of New eek (1989) 


Leuallen, 
Fordham University, College of Phar- 


macy, New York. (1989) 

= Inland University, Brooklyn 
lege of Pharmacy, Brooklyn. (1989) 
Hugo H. Shaefer, Dean 

St. John’s University, Phar- 
macy, Broo (1961) 

John L. Dan 


North Carolina 
University of North Carolina, School 
of Pharmacy, Chapel Hill. (1917) 
E. A. Brecht, Dean 


Oregon 
Oregon State College, School of Phar- 
macy, Corvallis. (1916) 
George E. Crossen, Dean 
ennsylvania 
Duquesne University, School of Phar- 
, Pittsburgh. (1927) 
C. Muldoon, Dean 
of Pharmacy and 
(1900) 


of Pharma- 


P 


Science, 

Ivor Griffith, 
University, School 
cy, ladelphia. (1928) 
Joseph B. Sprowls, Dean 


; 


1008 

R. B. 
Washington 

State College of W: of 

Pharmacy, Pullman. (1918) 

Haakon Dean 

University Wi ingen College of 

Forest Goodrich. Dean 
West Vir 


Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin, School of 


of Wyoming, College of 
Day, Dean 


of the College 
of Queson (1917) 
at Rien of 
of Bio Piedras (1030) 
ty 
Buffalo. (1989 
| of South Carolina, 
University School 
| 
| South Dakota State Colom, Division 
Union University, Albany College 
, Albany. (1946) of Pharmacy, Brookings. (1908) 
Francis y. O’Brien, San Floyd J. LeBlane, Dean 
Tennessee 
Robert L. Crowe, Dean 
Schoo] of Pharmacy, Fargo. (1922) of 
an’: Houston, College of 
Ohio Northern University, College of Pharmacy, Houston. (1952) 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati macy, Austin. cee) 
oe of Pharmacy. (1947) Henry M. Burlage, 
Ohio State University, of Utah 
Pharm acy, Columbus. of Utah, wir 4 of Phar- 
B. V. Christensen, Dean meg. Lake City. (1961) 
University of Telede, College of Phar- L. David Hiner, Dean 
macy, Toledo. 
Charles H. Larwood, Dean of School of 
Oklahoma 
Southwestern State College, School of 
Pharmacy, Weatherford. (1951) 
W. D. Strother, Dean 
University of Oklahoma, College of 
Norman. (1906) 
Ralph W. Clark, Dean 
West irginia University, College of 
Pharmacy, Morgantown. (1920) 
J. Lester Hayman, Dean 
Edward Reif, Dean 


FELLOWSHIPS IN PHARMACY 


To meet the demonstrated need for trained teachers and 
researchers in the field of pharmacy, the American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education announces a limited num- 
ber of Fellowships for students seeking graduate degrees in 
pharmaceutical subjects. 

These Fellowships are open to students (men or women) 
qualified for registration in approved graduate schools (or 
colleges) for one or more of the following major fields: 


(cor closely related subjects) 


Each Fellow will receive from the Foundation a stipend to 
cover the period of his appointment and, when not provided 
for from other sources, an allowance for academic expenses. 
Normally, new Fellowships are started only in September and 
February. New applications and requests for renewals of 
grants should be submitted at least 60 days prior to desired 


starting date or expiration date. Fellowships are renewable. 
For further information concerning Foundation Fellow- 
ships, including application forms, write directly to the 


Secretary. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL 
EDUCATION 


1507 M Street. N. W. Washington 5, D.C. 


PHARMACY 
| PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 
PHARMACOLOGY 
PHARMACOGNOSY 
| PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 


